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INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP AND SOCIAL CHANGE' 


E. Vern Sayers 


Professor of Education, University of Hawait, Honolulu 


The present general concern of school 
) people about the relation of the schools to 
) social change is peculiarly noteworthy. For 
it is essentially an interest in the question of 
) the distinctive function of schools in a de- 
' mocracy. Perhaps we may hope that out of 
a study of this crucial matter may come two 
things seriously needed, namely (1) a sense 
‘ of direction for education in America and 
(2) help in the solution of the problem of 
| unity and order in an increasingly confused 
) social situation. 

It is true that we in education have not 
been without our prophets. Some have for 
| years sensed the problem of a distinct rela- 
| tion of education to democracy. But their 
» words have usually fallen on deaf ears. The 
) demands of democracy upon education had 
| to be stepped up by a national social disaster 
' before we could distinguish them. So im- 
mersed in our specialized interests and so 
individualistic in our outlook were we, that 
so far as sensitiveness to the wider social de- 
' velopments of our times was concerned, we 
might as well have been in business. Then 
came the upset. The awakening which fol- 
lowed brought an end to our professional 
laissez faire individualism and the begin- 
nings of a reconstruction of educational 
thought beyond anything we had ever be- 
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fore experienced. True, the revolution in 
outlook in the nineteenth century, which 
made the wealth of the nation provide 
schools for the children of all the people, 
was tremendous in its consequences for both 
education and democracy; and yet it left 
the question of the meaning of education in 
a democracy relatively untouched. The pres- 
ent stir of thought, however, is around ex- 
actly this latter problem, and the end in view 
seems to be a reconstruction of our schools 
which will make them contribute to Ameri- 
can democracy, directly and intrinsically. 
It was after 1929 that it began to dawn 
upon us that education as a social enterprise 
might be any one of a variety of things. We 
began to recognize the possibility of distinc- 
tive effects on the social order of differing 
educational programs. In earlier years our 
schools played a minor educational part. 
Then, as that part in the total educational 
process expanded with changing social de- 
mands, public education came to be recog- 
nized as an indispensable factor in our na- 
tional life. This did not mean, however, that 
it was assigned a distinctive meaning and 
function in connection with democracy. Sen- 
sitiveness to this question awaited the ob- 
vious threat to essential American democracy 
which has accompanied the social confusion 


1An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at St. Louis, Missouri, February 
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and partial breakdown of the last few years. 
Public education itself, of course, has suffered 
directly, and it is perhaps the precarious con- 
dition of our schools as much as anything 
in the wider social situation that has set 
school people studying the question of edu- 
cational policy in respect to social change. 

The quest for a working relation of edu- 
cation to social change has resulted thus far 
in defining three fairly distinct types of pro- 
posals. A brief examination of these alter- 
natives will serve to present the problem 
that confronts those in charge of instruction. 

First, there is the policy which aims pri- 
marily at conserving certain “eternal values” 
that are presumed to be imbedded in tradi- 
tional institutions and customs. Those who 
are thus concerned believe the essential func- 
tion of the school to be that of preserving the 
social patterns which constitute the heritage 
of our American civilization. Two closely 
allied outlooks submit this same general pro- 
posal of school policy. One is the outlook 
which denies essential social change; the 
other is the outlook which, admitting change, 
sees it more as threat than as promise. The 
former attitude says we should now, as in 
the past, go to history for the patterns of 
thought and practice which the schools are 
to teach. Whatever present problems the 
community or the nation may be concerned 
about are not the affairs of the school. The 
second outlook fears social change and would 
bend its energies toward resisting it. The 
task of the school, from this viewpoint, is 
that of stabilizing an unsteady order. Both 
of these views agree in a policy of conserva- 
tion and assign to the school the task of 
transmitting established social patterns. 

An essentially different attitude from either 
of those mentioned is embodied in a second 
proposal of policy. A sensitiveness to the de- 
fects of social life and to the needlessness of 
the suffering resulting from these defects 
has led certain people to project an ideal 
new social structure planned on changed 





and more humane principles. The proposal 
is made that we replace our various present} 
institutions and other social arrangements} 
by the structure thus planned in advance, 
To this end the schools are asked to teach. 
This policy accepts any curriculum and any} 
method which promise to contribute to the 
building of the projected order. 

A third proposal is similar to that just de. 
scribed and yet different from it. It is sen- 
sitive to defects in present social arrange-f 
ments and it welcomes change, but it 
does not reduce present change to the status 
of a mere means to predetermined ends. As 
distinctive a feature perhaps as can be noted}, 
about this proposed policy is the fact that 
it centers attention upon the manner in} 
which social change proceeds. Particular 
ideal institutional patterns in the various 
areas of life are not forefixed and worked— 
for at the expense of present values, but inf 
stead a certain quality is sought in the proch 
ess of change itself and all outcomes in the 
way of future institutional forms and struc} 
tures are entrusted to this quality of method. 
The proposal is that in this matter of af 
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change, we, like the modern scientist, do 
not seek to bend the process to preferred 
results, but seek instead values within the 
process itself, in the quality of its method 
The schools are accordingly asked to seek tof 
make this method, namely, reflective experi} 
mental study, the method of social change 
They are asked to have “faith in intelligence,’ 
and, forsaking fixed allegiance to social struc. 
ture, old or new, to set up the liberation andf 
nurture of this quality in method as thef | 
goal of professional endeavor. The question , 
asked of any pattern of action would thus 
become, “Does it facilitate and implement 
the reconstruction needed in meeting appro 
priately and artistically the unique demand: 
of the new situation?” The corresponding 
task of the schools would be on this view 
the sponsorship and guardianship of the 
method of social change. 
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When their respective basic philosophies 
\ are examined, these three proposals of edu- 
‘cational policy, which I may conveniently 


‘E refer to as the conservative, social-idealist, 
‘P and experimentalist, respectively, are related 


to each other in peculiar ways. Take first, 
‘for example, most basic outlook on social 
i change. Both the policies of the conserva- 
) tive and of the social-idealist carry within 
} them the assumption that there is after all 
no fundamental change in the world. Such 
_ social change as we may observe is evidence 
‘ only of man’s deviation from the true, or of 
) his floundering in an attempt to get into a 
) proper working relation with an underly- 
ing plan which does not itself change. Social 
» change is, in the last analysis, either evil in 
itself or a sign of the evil selfishness and 
greed of men who have warped institutions 
| to their own evil purposes. The view is that 
there are forms of social arrangements which 
| belong inherently in our world and which 
once found need not in essential respects be 
further changed. 

In contrast with this static outlook, the 
view of the experimentalist accepts change 
as inherent in the world. It rejects the idea 
of final, unchanging institutions correlated 
, with an unchanging plan running through 
the world. Change instead of permanence 
is the reality seen by this outlook. It rejects 
the Aristotelian straight-line conception of 
evolution for the modern conception. It re- 
| jects ideas of necessary cycles in political or 
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| economic affairs. It rejects both fixed ends 
and fixed laws. Where those of opposite 
leanings find their security in dependence 
upon the existence of “eternal values,” the 
experimentalist places his faith in the 
method of intelligence, not to safeguard 
eternal values but to generate and secure the 
only values which, it is claimed, man can 
ever experience, namely, those which arise 
for him and are enjoyed in the living process 
of the present. 

Note, second, a difference in outlook upon 





morals. The emphasis upon particular pat- 
terns which are assumed to embody values 
held to be basic and prior in importance to 
all others is associated with a particular con- 
ception of the nature of good and desirable 
conduct. Prior known patterns, established 
or projected, provide the standards of be- 
havior, and conformity is the essential nature 
of morality. Moral codes are the consistent 
devices of this outlook. A moral situation 
thus presents a choice between conformity 
of action to a preferred pattern, on the one 
side, and deviation from this fixed ideal, on 
the other. To be good the act must conform 
to a fixed good. To be bad it needs only to 
deviate from the established or the ideal 
pattern. 

The experimental outlook on morals, in 
contrast with this, carries no fixed patterns 
of conduct over into a confronting situation, 
either from the past or from a projected ideal 
future. The standard of goodness of an act 
is its appropriateness, its artistic fit, in the 
presence of unique demands. Flexibility is 
a characteristic attribute of moral action. Sen- 
sitiveness to the unique in the demands of 
situations; breadth of concern for the range 
of interests involved, that extends itself to 
those that are faint and scarcely observable; 
intention to study to the bottom of the mat- 
ter before one, so far as time permits, and to 
act on the meanings found—these are as- 
pects of the quality of an act that make it 
good. What those who hold this view de- 
sire is a free and unprejudiced devising of 
appropriate behavior in and for each present 
situation. Such patterns as are known, old 
or ideal, will not then set the form into which 
action is to be molded. They will serve 
merely as suggestions which facilitate reflec- 
tive change in social practice. 

A third important contrast in fundamental 
outlook, which throws conservative and so- 
cial-idealist together in another respect, is 
in the view held regarding the essential na- 
ture of the thing we call democracy, and 
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hence in the view regarding what is at stake 
when democracy is threatened. Implicit in 
the educational policies proffered by conser- 
vative and social-idealist alike is the assump- 
tion that social structures are the matters of 
critical concern. Democracy is thus en- 
trusted to certain institutional forms. The 
conservative finds these to be existing tradi- 
tional forms; the social-idealist finds these 
in ideal forms yet to be established. 

Note again the view of the experimentalist, 
that what we cherish under the label of 
democracy is the quality of reflection as 
method of social change. Democracy, as a 
social order, is on this view, distinguished 
from other social orders primarily by the 
quality of codperative reflection which as 
method both senses need of change and 
plans and guides the process. Recognizing 
this trait of codperative reflection as the char- 
acteristic trait of democracy, everything else 
is thrown into a subservient relationship to 
it. Democracy rises or falls according as this 
quality of reflection in social change flour- 
ishes or decays. The experimental theory 
of human progress makes it a matter of in- 
crease of this quality in life. Growth of mind, 
or thinking, in other words, in what men 
do, is the end sought as well as the method 
employed. Faith in democracy is thus 
equivalent to faith in intelligence. 

For those who seek primarily a method 
rather than a structural arrangement, the 
crucial question is, “How do you wish social 
change to proceed?” They see three prin- 
cipal alternatives: (1) Social change may 
proceed furtively and by unstudied and ex- 
plosive action. If you are willing to have 
social change go on in this way, continue to 
ignore and resist it. (2) Social change may 
proceed over the resistance of people and 
beyond their understanding, regardless of 
the loss of values in present experience. If 
you are willing to have social change go 
on in this way, use indoctrination, propa- 
ganda, force, and class struggle to obtain 





what you want. (3) Social change may pro- 
ceed on a codperative, planning basis, start- 
ing with the idea of respecting and realizing 
men’s most common present interests and 
ideals. If you wish this method of change, 
you will need to center your attention upon 
codperative reflection as method in all that is 
done. 

The experimental view has in mind the 
idea that unless we recognize that the pres- 
ent concrete affairs in which we now find 
ourselves participating have human values 
uniquely their own which require consery- 
ing, we shall be guilty of stupidly riding over 
present human values and crushing out what 
actually gives promise now in the very di- 
rection of the values we most desire. By 
present human values is meant whatever 
people now cherish and desire. When we 
speak of ignoring and violating present 
human values, we mean, therefore, ignoring 
and violating the present ideas and desires of 
people. If democracy means anything, it 
means that these ideas and desires must be 
respected in the process of making social 
change. “Respect for personality,” which is 
the keynote of democracy, means precisely 
this. 

To bring these very general matters closer 
home to the question of the relation of in- 
struction to social change, let us note an 
issue which of late has demanded a good 
deal of attention, namely, indoctrination. It 
is a significant fact that this issue arises when 
we are questioning the function of the 
schools in a democracy. Approaching the 
problem with an experimental outlook, a 
new reality is brought into the focus of at- 
tention to replace the structural or institu- 
tional forms upon which we have hereto- 
fore fixed our attention—a new reality, 
namely, process. Seeing process, change, it- 
self inherent and central in the scheme of 
things, the values of life, the qualities about 
which we are concerned are no longer 
looked for in fixed structures, but are sought 
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in social change. The inescapable conclusion 


of these people is that the crux of the matter 
is method. “Thinking,” “intelligence,” “ 


co- 
° fl : ” “ : li ” 
operative refiection, experimenta ism, 


| these terms describe the object of their faith. 


The controversy over indoctrination 
throws new light on the usual character 


- of instruction in the schools. Aside from the 


few school people who insist that the schools 
should teach for a planned-in-advance new 
social order, employing any method that will 
produce the required change, and aside also 
from the few others who favor radical 
changes but are primarily concerned with 
method of change and hence oppose in- 
doctrination, there is the great majority of 


school people who look with alarm upon the 


advocacy of either codperative reflection or 
indoctrination as method of the school. But 
note that this great number who verbally 
oppose the advocacy of indoctrination are 
not in reality opposing indoctrination as 
method of teaching. What they oppose is 
change in the social order which the social 
idealists wish to obtain by indoctrination. 
It is change which the traditional point of 
view distrusts. 

The plain fact, of course, is that indoctri- 
nation is the customary method of instruc- 
tion. The word instruction itself implies this 
fact. Our textbooks and our statutes have 
long been evidences of indoctrination in our 
public schools, but observation of the way 
the typical school curriculum deals with 
matters affecting real choices in life leaves 
no question. Indoctrination is the method of 
customary school procedure. 

One interesting conclusion would seem 
to be that the “radical,” so far as the issue of 
indoctrination as method in the schools is 
concerned, is the person who argues for 
“faith in intelligence.” 

But what does all this mean for the school 
official in charge of instruction? Much of 
what I might say in answer to this question 
would merely emphasize progressive tend- 
encies in the field of supervision with which 
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many of you are more intimately acquainted 
than I am. I should like, however, to call 
attention to certain broader aspects of the 
school official’s responsibility which have not 
been given enough consideration in the light 
of the experimental outlook on life and 
democracy. 

Take, first, the official’s conception of the 
end or goal of his profession. The two prin- 
cipal factors in community life with which 
public education is concerned are (1) indi- 
viduals as developing persons and (2) the 
present culture, the practices, beliefs, and 
ideals of the people. The school official will 
desire that the people of the community 
shall increasingly come to use the method 
of coéperative reflection as the method of 
action in all they do. Regarding the culture, 
he will wish two things: first, that it may be 
made increasingly available to people for 
use as they need it; second, that it may 
be continuously criticized and reconstructed 
to serve more effectively. The culture is the 
stuff with which the reflective process works 
in dealing with any confronting matter. The 
school superintendent and the supervisor 
will look upon themselves as chief sponsors 
and guardians of the reflective and codp- 
erative quality of the method of action in the 
community, and they will wish the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession under their 
supervision increasingly to adopt this same 
inclusive purpose for their work. They will 
not concern themselves primarily with spon- 
soring or struggling for particular solutions 
of community problems, but will work con- 
tinuously in the interest of increasing co- 
operative study of confronting conditions 
and of increasing employment of codpera- 
tive reflection in acting upon sensed needs. 

Secondly, how should the official in charge 
of instruction conceive the function of the 
school? In the light of his larger purpose, it 
is clear that he will wish the school to pro- 
mote what he would call the democratic 
mode of life in all it touches. The results he 
is concerned to achieve in the pupils are not 
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specific beliefs and practices, but present 
qualities in their activities of whatever kind. 
Quality of method will be his chief interest 
in the school as in the wider community. 

He will wish to engage with the teachers 
of the system in continual codperative study 
of the possibilities for the development of 
these qualities in the lives of the pupils. His 
aim will be to make the experiences of the 
young people codperative and reflective in all 
they do. He will work to prevent traditional 
school patterns from standing in the way 
of the realization of his purpose, but he will 
seek first the method of codperative reflec- 
tion in such changes as are made. 

When communities are such that public 
opinion is divided and in conflict with itself 
as regards the essential task of the schools, 
as at the present time, the problems of those 
in charge of instruction are thrown into 
sharp relief. What in general has to be done, 
however, should not be difficult to see. The 
task is that of obtaining a working agree- 
ment upon the essential purpose of instruc- 
tion in relation to social change; and this 
working agreement must be not only an 
agreement among teachers alone, but also an 
agreement of opinion on this question in the 
community at large. Avoidance of this re- 
sponsibility is likely to prove disastrous to 
the cause of further educational develop- 
ment. Educational publicity, as formerly 
conceived, will no longer do what is re- 
quired. We can depend upon nothing short 
of thorough continual codperative study car- 
ried on in every community of America by 
school people and representative citizens of 


the state, by school people and representative 
citizens of the city and county, and by teach- 
ers and the patrons of their schools. 

The task of those in charge of instruction 
in the schools of a democratic community 
should be clearly distinguished from the task 
of such officials in communities autocrati- 


cally governed. In America control of in- 


struction in the schools must proceed on a 


working principle, and in the interest of ff 
social values, agreeable to the method and f 
ideals of democracy. The essential problem } 
is not, as in an autocracy, the maintenance |) 
or the building of predetermined institu- 

tional beliefs and practices. It is, in contrast [ 
with this, the problem of the development | 
of democratic method or, in other words, f 
coéperative reflection in the continuous re- [ 
construction of social patterns in the interest [ 


of the present general welfare. 

May I, in closing, recall my opening state- 
ment to the effect that school people, in 
studying the relation of education to social 
change, are for the first time studying the 
question of the distinctive meaning and 
function of education in a democracy. Con- 


tinuous social change in which the method | 
is codperative reflection, a method which | 
guarantees that change will be increasingly | 
in the interest of the general good, is both | 


the means and goal of democracy. Likewise 
the distinguishing feature of education in a 
democracy is this method of codperative re- 


flection, and again, as in the case of democ- [7 


racy, this method is for education not merely 
its means but also its goal. 








TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD SUPERVISION 


J. R. SHannon 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Numerous surveys of supervision of in- 
struction have been made, but for obvious 
Hreasons little attention is given in them to 
I teachers’ attitudes. The present survey, 
"which is limited almost solely to teachers’ 
attitudes, took special precautions to assure 
the teachers who codperated that their an- 
\swers would be treated confidentially. Not 
even the names or addresses of the teachers 
| were sought, so the teachers could fear no 
kind of check on their responses. 
Experienced teachers who were enrolled in 
NIndiana State Teachers College during the 
summer of 1935 were used in the survey. 
| Such teachers were reached in their regular 
| classes and asked to fill out a one-page ques- 
tionnaire. Supervision was defined in the 
) questionnaire as being “an effort to improve 
teaching,” and “the more common individ- 
Jual supervisory relationships” were indicated 
Jas being “classroom visits, personal confer- 
ences, and demonstration lessons.” Usable 
jreplies were received from 481 teachers. 
‘Since the teachers did not give their ad- 
‘dresses, there is no reliable and direct method 
‘for determining the geographical distribu- 
tion of the teachers codperating. There is 
| an indirect method, however, which is rea- 
ysonably reliable. The geographical distribu- 
tion of all students enrolled in the college for 
| the term is known, and assuming that those 
istudents who were experienced teachers 
‘were distributed in about the same ratio geo- 
) graphically as the others, a fair estimate of 
their geographical distribution is easy. Such 
}estimate shows a representative sampling of 
)all western Indiana, and large numbers from 


eastern Indiana and from other states, espe- 
cially Illinois. More exact data showing the 
distribution of the 481 teachers at various 
levels of training and of teaching experience, 
and in different types of schools and school 
corporations, are presented in Table I. There 
was no essential difference between the re- 
plies of the teachers in the several categories 
to any of the questions, so no further atten- 
tion to the categories is necessary. Practically 
all of the teachers replying taught during the 
school year 1934-1935, and their replies apply 
to that year. 

The first measure of the teachers’ attitudes 
was that “toward scientific, democratic su- 
pervision” in general, “regardless of the type 
or amount of supervision” the teachers had 
had. The responses on this item were very 
encouraging. Four hundred and fourteen, 
or 86 per cent, regarded such supervision as 
being “helpful and welcome”; 40, or 8 per 
cent, regarded it as “unhelpful but wel- 
come”; and only inconsiderable numbers re- 
garded it as unwelcome. 

Much less encouraging, however, were the 
teachers’ attitudes toward that supervision 
which they had actually received from their 
superintendents, principals, and other super- 
visors. Large numbers of teachers could not 
respond on the point at all, for the simple 
reason that they had not received any super- 
vision. Of those who had received super- 
vision, only small numbers said they did not 
welcome it, but discouragingly large num- 
bers said that that which they had received 
was unhelpful. More exact data on this point 
are shown in Table II. 
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TABLE I 


DisTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS REPLYING 








According to years of college 
training: 
ere 14 
Two but less than four......... 256 
ee 208 
Teer eree 3 
EE nT ee 481 
According to years of teaching 
experience: 
I 5a shale Catinwdtnna’s 64 
II, ovo kn cooks samices 76 
Nis ioc wok nian on 176 
Eleven or more................ 163 
ere 2 
er rere ee 481 
According to type of school in 
which teaching: 
Are ere 177 
Unconsolidated rural elementary| 50 
Larger elementary............. 239 
WeGe MMOWETEE.... 2... esses. 15 
a Aniat had eeaanies 481 
According to type of corporation 
in which teaching: 
Township of Indiana........... 2.40 
City or town of Indiana........ 187 
Outside of Indiana............. 53 
DEOe PROIIOIEE... . .n.0 sseciccc cee. I 
ia avadeeshaceicben 481 








The numbers of teachers not responding 
concerning the supervision they had received 
indicates that a smaller amount of supervi- 
sion was given by principals than by superin- 
tendents and by other supervisors than by 
principals. This tendency was more def- 
initely shown by the teachers in their re- 
sponse to the question of “the approximate 
number of hours of individual supervisory 
relationship” they had had with each type of 
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7 
supervisor during their last year of teach} 


in 


teachers’ reports on the point. The distribu. 
tions in all cases are so far removed from 


normal that measures of central tendency 
would be meaningless. Very obviously, the 
mode of practice is very little individual} 
supervision. The amount is so low, in fact, 
that it causes a critical observer to wonder} 


what right the teachers have to evaluate it 


as helpful. 


Evidence that even the small amount of | 
supervision given was largely misguided was} 


found in the teachers’ replies to the ques 


tion of whether they regarded the super-} 
vision they had received as child-centered” 
or subject-centered, child-centered super} 


vision being defined as “supervision that has 


as its obvious goal the individual children} 
and their personality development,” and} 


subject-centered as that which “has as its ob- 
vious goal norms of achievements on subject: 
matter tests.” Large numbers of teachers 
did not reply, for they had had no super. 


vision of either type, but of the 407 who} 
gave some reply, 178, or 44 per cent, stated} 
that their supervision had been subject} 


centered. 

The final reaction from the teachers was in 
regard to their reason for estimating each 
supervisor's work as they did. The teachers 
who responded with usable statements on 
this point—only 237 of the 481—expressed 
themselves in varying terms which the writer 
has taken the liberty to translate into the 
rubrics found in Tables IV and V. Some 
teachers made several comments, so the totals 
in these tables should not be expected to 
equal the number of teachers responding on 
the point. 

All comments are classified as either favor- 
able or unfavorable, the distinction between 
Tables IV and V and the type of supervisor 
to whom each comment applies is indicated 
in the tables. A few of the teachers did not 


Table III contains the distribution of the 
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TABLE II 


II 


Tracuers’ ATTITUDES TOWARD THE SUPERVISION THEY Hap Recervzep 














Frequencies by Types of Supervision 























Attitudes 
Superintendents | Principals | Other Supervisors 
Helpful and welcome.............. 255 199 87 
Helpful but unwelcome............ 5 2 3 
Unhelpful but welcome............ 88 63 19 
Unhelpful and unwelcome.......... 10 Il 5 
errr Tere 123 206 367 
Rese KR ane eenk onsen eens 481 481 481 
TABLE III 


Hours oF INDIVIDUAL SUPERVISORY ATTENTION RECEIVED BY TEACHERS IN A YEAR 








Frequencies by Types of Supervisors 























Number of Hours 
Superintendents | Principals | Other Supervisors 
PE Giaciavane cas ubaaeeeenned I .ee 
kG dncckesknensaneecsnwd eee 3 I 
og re ee er re re 7 16 9 
EL ian Wanandanuuncee eke 9 25 12 
Oe ee eee ee eer eT eee 13 21 6 
ale ici ese sachet Calc GE cc ms I 3 4 I 
ER re ee eee TEE TT eee 7 7 7 
eriiiuaninbrducahecawkenwn tind I I es 
Dikicshdanheechennnn dh eunnae ses 8 14 13 
TOO aE ee OTe 14 20 5 
Bees claw omen nite truce ao mm eerats 26 21 7 
ee ee ren ere eee 26 14 5 
DedRbhdinetacesatpubbawinceinws 50 35 14 
_ ee eee ee ee ey ee 71 36 10 
RE CRE E T OL ET 57 12 12 
Zero and not answered............. 189 251 379 
ER ee oe rere 481 481 481 
specify the supervisor concerned in their Those comments written by teachers who 


remarks. The frequencies in such inst 
are listed under “Type Not Specified.” 


ances 


were dissatisfied with the type of supervision 
they had received were usually more spicy 
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TABLE IV 


ANALYsIs OF TEACHERS’ FAVORABLE COMMENTS 























Frequency by Types of Supervisors to 
Whom Comments Apply 
Comments 7 
Superin- | Princi- Me a fg 
tendents | pals visors | Specified 

Supervisor gave constructive and helpful sug- 

gestions that aided in solving problems...... 29 34 17 16 
Sympathetic, kind, helpful................... 17 16 10 7 
Well. informed and progressive................ 12 8 5 5 
Eeterented im Children. ....... 2.6.0.0 cccsscees II 5 5 3 
ER ee eee ee 6 6 a I 
— teachers’ efforts and commended 

ESSERE RE yes Pepe ra ae: 5 I a 4 
REET RSE rere ena ee I 3 4 ay 
Conferences with individual teachers.......... 4 I 2 
eee i 2 5 ia 
ids dinners nuenacneh vas 3 2 | a 2 
Demonstration lessons.....................+: I 6 
Open-minded, broad-minded.................. 2 I | I 
hed anthes Anchake mtn eexesn I - 3 
Conscientious and honest.................... I 2 | | I 
Gave outlines, plans, books, and other materials | 

ita ach 5.4 ube aki <o-2 ve | , ; 
Well planned and scientific................... I in . 3 
Aggressive and industrious................... “e I - 7 
ERS NO a I can ‘3 
Able to diagnose situation................... I i> 4 
aa Sa a he saw sb in shine eine wed ie 24 | I 

| 








than the others. A few of these deserve 
attention: 


Our superintendent sorts the mail and 
schedules basketball games. The principal 
checks absences and clears the halls. 


My principal observes with only the idea 
of a rating in mind. 


The superintendent was interested in my 
subject, music, because it provided a show-off 
for the school to the patrons. . . . The prin- 
cipal didn’t know anything of supervision 
even though he received his master’s degree 


from Indiana University. He was slow, dumb, 
and clumsy, and drew his salary for coming 
to school and getting in active people’s way 
and irritating the pupils. 


Our county superintendent made no other 
comment than, “How are you getting along?” 
Nothing constructive, just a pleasant, “How 
do you do?” 


My principal came in sometimes, as often 
as necessary, during the day with notices or 
announcements, or just to walk around the 
room or perhaps sit down for five minutes at 
a time. This is not the kind of supervision I 
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TABLE V 
Ana ysis oF TEAcHERS’ UNFAVORABLE COMMENTS 
Frequency by Types of Supervisors to 
Whom Comments Apply 
“ Comments 
Superin- | Princi- > waned a 
tendents | pals — a 
visors | Specified 
Supervisor gave too little time to supervision 
i his work to be helpful.................. 65 38 3 6 
A ian ahnncinsernersssneenes 17 19 3 I 
No constructive or helpful suggestions........ 21 12 4 2 
Supervisor does not seem to know what super- 
AD patddehathsen nace eunne cwninesas 9 14 4 
Deals with trivial things and neglects major 
idbin itd tinkbhnhdse-aeen keh ke When aX 10 3 3 
Not conscientious or honest.................. 3 4 a 3 
ani ehhh cerksens exasned «se 2 2 I I 
Too subject-centered................eee0e eee 3 = I 
Supervisor not interested in supervision........ I 4 - 
Supervisor does not understand children....... I 3 
Not well planned or scientific................ I I “a I 
Destructive criticisms only................... I I I 
 eisnivach Gch ecccnan dee ns areie ne 3 “6 
thn tndceineiE eke die hnaneaedaaes sain I oe I 
Not interested in small children.............. I = I 
NN 5a i5i cd chaeneke scence ones 2 
OINUIINE COUR WEE ooo 5 sais since ceeaccccees I 
EE ee ee I 
Teachers not permitted to present their prob- 
Aah ebashe veadeSsRehesaGh eseeeheawaes I - 
iit RRE EKER SERRA ERE KICAE ES “ I 
EE i tbbaehatades Kaehtansamsantasect I 
, 
expect or appreciate, but I am sorry to say that SUMMARY 
! 





during my -nine years of teaching experience 
it is the type I have had to accept. 


Last year I had practically no supervision. 
My superintendent gave a few helpful com- 
ments on the work he saw. My heaviest su- 
pervision came several years ago and I re- 
member my experience with these supervisors 
with pleasure. They were helpful and cour- 
teous and I am sorry that we cannot have more 
of that assistance. My principal now teaches 
and has no time to help us with our problems. 


1. The 481 teachers contacted in this sur- 
vey probably gave as nearly their true atti- 
tudes toward supervision of instruction as it 
is possible to obtain. 

2. The teachers contacted were representa- 
tive of western Indiana, with a good sprin- 
kling of teachers from more remote points. 
The 481 represented adequately both urban 
and rural elementary and high schools, and 
included all levels of training and experience, 
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but were above average for the nation as a 
whole in these respects. 

3. No significant differences were revealed 
among the teachers of different levels of ex- 
perience or training or of different types of 
schools or school corporations in respect to 
their attitudes toward supervision. 

4. The attitudes of all groups of teachers 
toward scientific, democratic supervision in 
general, regardless of the type or amount they 
were accustomed to receiving, were very en- 
couraging. Over 86 per cent regarded such 
supervision as helpful and welcome. Most of 
the remaining teachers considered it unhelp- 
ful but welcome, and only negligible num- 
bers looked upon it as unwelcome. 

5. The teachers’ attitudes toward the su- 
pervision they actually received were less fa- 
vorable. Although the majority of teachers 
who responded on the point said their super- 
vision was both helpful and welcome, con- 
siderably larger numbers regarded it as 
unhelpful than was true of scientific, demo- 
cratic supervision in general. Again, only 
small numbers said it was unwelcome. 

6. The amount of supervision received by 
the 481 teachers was discouragingly small. 
The superintendents were reported as having 


given more than principals, and principals 
more than other supervisors. 

7. Fifty-six per cent of the teachers who re- 
sponded in regard to whether the supervision 
they had received was child-centered or sub- 
ject-centered said it was child-centered. 

8. Approximately half of the 481 teachers 
wrote in their own words usable statements 
explaining why they felt as they did toward 
the supervision they had received. State- 
ments explaining unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward the supervision by superintendents and 
principals outnumbered those explaining fa- 
vorable attitudes. However, for other types 
of supervisors the reverse was true. The 
total number of explanations of unfavor- 
able attitudes exactly equaled those of favor- 
able attitudes. The commonest reasons for 
favorable attitudes were that the supervisors 
gave constructive and helpful criticisms, that 
the supervisors were kind and sympathetic, 
well informed and interested in children. 
The commonest reasons for unfavorable atti- 
tudes were that supervisors gave too little 
time to supervision to enable the work to be 
effective, that the supervisors were not well 
informed, and that they gave no construc- 
tive or helpful suggestions. 
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FREEDOM TO TEACH AND FREEDOM TO LEARN 


Gerorce YEISLEY Rusk 
Baltimore, Maryland 


There can be no question as to the reality 
of the right of students freely to investigate 
the social and cultural situations out of 


_ which controversial problems have arisen 
' and the proposed solutions of those prob- 
- lems, and to come to their own conclusions 
' with regard to them. There should be no 
| question as to the equal reality of the right 


of instructors to express the conclusions, 
with supporting evidence, to which the in- 
structors have come as the result of their 


' consideration of the same problem-bearing 
| situations and their proposed solutions. The 

right of the student is equal to that of the in- 
' structor, and the right of the instructor is 


equal to that of the student. Otherwise, we 
are faced with the absurd situation of grant- 
ing freedom of thought and expression to 
students—till they have been selected be- 
cause of their wide mastery of a field of learn- 
ing to be instructors in it. Both rights must 
be maintained if either is to be. 

Fortunately, it is possible to formulate in 
detail the technique of teaching which con- 


_ serves academic freedom to the greatest pos- 
' sible degree both for instructors and for stu- 


dents. It is the purpose of the present paper 
to describe that technique. The possibility 
of conceiving, and then of persistently em- 
ploying, the concrete technique of freedom 
is so evident that one is forced to the con- 
clusion that all abstract discussion of aca- 
demic freedom is “mere sound and fury 
signifying nothing,” and to raise the ques- 
tion whether or not conservatives, liberals, 
and radicals alike who take part in such 
discussion do not wish, for their own pur- 


poses, to avoid the truth about freedom of in- 
struction and its application to conduct. 

In the first place, an instructor who intends 
to be fair with himself and his students, 
whenever he is aware that he is discussing 
a matter which contains controversial prob- 
lems, should present either all the chief pro- 
posed solutions of the problems or his own 
convictions in the matter, along with refer- 
ences to books which present the chief al- 
ternative solutions. No instructor is learned 
enough to know in how many ways every 
statement he may make has been or may be 
called into question, and if he were, he would 
not have the time to present every possible 
view of every matter which he takes up for 
consideration. And every person, whether 
he be a “doctrinaire” radical or conservative, 
presupposes that common views with regard 
to his supporting evidence are held by him- 
self and his auditors—till he is disabused of 
his presupposition by one or more of his 
auditors. 

Of course students are often not able to 
challenge the correctness of the convictions 
of their instructors, especially not the sub- 
sidiary, implied convictions, and so to induce 
the instructors to go back to more primary 
and universally accepted supports—if there 
are any—for their convictions. Therefore no 
instructor, nor anyone else, ever does pre- 
sent all sides of all controversial questions 
which he discusses with his classes. But an 
instructor can, personally or through refer- 
ences, present the chief interpretations of all 
matters which he realizes are matters of con- 
troversy. Thus he would tend to give his 
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students the views which make possible with 
the least effort on their part a critical ap- 
praisal of every conviction to which the in- 
structor has given expression, directly or by 
implication, throughout his course. The in- 
structor cannot guarantee that every one of 
his students will think his way from the 
many-sided statement or reference on an im- 
portant controversial matter — backwards 
and forwards over every statement made or 
implied throughout the course. Nobody— 
conservative, liberal or radical—could guar- 
antee that. For the individual as for the race, 
the price of freedom is eternal vigilance. In 
the educational world, as in all others, the 
person most likely to be deceived, often with 
dire consequences to himself, is the person 
who is least intelligent and/or most emo- 
tionally dependent upon others. The persons 
who demand that we make the world safe 
for morons and emotional infants by free- 
ing them from all possibility of dogmatic 
misguidance—forsooth, by denying to in- 
structors freedom to express their convic- 
tions—will find that ultimately they them- 
selves will have to assume the réle of arbiter 
of human thought and become the leader 
or the minion of an intolerably intolerant 
kultur. Perhaps the solicitude for morons 
and infants of those who deny academic 
freedom to instructors is really regard for 
themselves—an expression of the hope that 
all competent voices will be hushed so that 
their own voices will at last have an influence 
which they cannot have where every con- 
viction is subject to challenge. 

In the second place, so far from speaking 
on controversial questions with the awful 
objectivity of a Supreme Court majority, 
the instructor should frankly, even enthusi- 
astically, state his conclusions on such ques- 
tions but state them merely as his own. This 
puts the student on his guard to think out 
the possibilities of alternative proposals and 
to look up material in their support. In so 
far as an instructor does this, presently an 


increasing number of persons will arrive at 
the conclusions to which comes unfettered 
reason, and the world will be ruled by rea. 
son. If unfettered reason includes a recogni. 
tion of the presence in human experience of 
an element which is not reason but the fur. 


therance of interests—ultimately the interests F 
of all mankind; and if the universal affirma.§ 
tion of philosophy be correct that reason en. § 
riched by interest is the expression of reality; F 
then reason will guarantee the establishment 
of a proper and stable social order and cul- ff 
ture—the only proper objective of the edu-f 


cational process. 


Of course, in defense of his acknowledged 


conclusions, an instructor should marshall 
arguments as uncontroversial as possible; 
but this objective is true for every reasoner, 
and is so, not because there is anything dis. 
honorable about dealing frankly with con- 
troversial subjects, but because anyone can 
convince an opponent only by basing his 
arguments upon convictions which they 
share in common. 

In the third place, the instructor should 
put his questions (especially in examina- 
tions) in a form to indicate whether or not 
an expression of opinion on the part of the 
student will be credited by the instructor. 
If original thought will not be credited, the 
question should read, for instance, as fol- 
lows: “What does Dr. Charles M. Smith say 
about prehistoric inbreeding?” But if a ques- 
tion is not expressed in some such specifically 
objective form, it should be understood that 
an answer to it will be marked correct, with- 
out any raising of the question of its ulti- 
mate validity, in proportion (1) as it is ex- 
pressed with clearness and orderliness; (2) 
as it reveals a knowledge of the statements 
on the subject made by the instructor, by the 
text and reference books in the course, and 
by writers read independently by the stu- 
dent; and/or (3) as, without sacrificing 
pertinence to the question asked, the answer 
shows a profound knowledge of life in gen- 
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eral and of the subject of the course in par- 
ticular, chiefly by coming to conclusions only 
after explicit or implicit consideration has 
been given to the best arguments on the side 
opposite to that finally adopted. 

In the fourth place, the instructor should 
inspire original thinking on the part of the 
members of his class (1) by repeated expres- 
sion of his material in the form of problems 
and their solution; (2) by repeated refer- 
ence to research problems in his field, and 
by the reading of his own contributions to 
their solution; (3) by his willingness to an- 
swer the questions raised by students because 
his initial statements were not supported 
by propositions which the students accepted 
as true; (4) by his habitual emotional bal- 
ance and the friendliness of his attitude to 
his students—which remove the weight of 
the hand of authority from their spirits; and 


(5) by using the guidance program to build 
the students into emotionally independent 
and so problem-solving persons. 

The college instructor who employs this 
method of teaching should be defended to 
the limit in the exercise of academic freedom 
by his colleagues and by all members of the 
great congregation who look for the hour of 
redemption of mankind through the as- 
sumption by reason of all power in human 
affairs. Such instructors should be defended, 
not because they are infallible leaders of 
mankind, but because by their method of in- 
struction they necessarily do less damage 
to the progress of reason than do instructors 
who use any other method whatsoever. They 
establish now the reign of reason in prin- 
ciple, and they prepare future generations 
increasingly to establish that reign in deed 
and in truth. 


TEACHERS AND GUIDANCE’ 


Jean Berzner 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


Teachers want guidance. The situation in 
which they find themselves is confused and 
complex. Outside of the school they are told, 
on the one hand, that they are impotent, 
timid, unequal to the increased demands of 
their chosen profession, and, on the other 
hand, that they are dangerous, a menace to 
our democracy, and that the only way so- 
ciety can protect itself from them is to seek 
the arm of the law. Our novelists portray 
them as narrow, bitter, and dull. Our head- 
lines warn the world against their self-seek- 
ing, avaricious tendencies. Our humorists 
use them as symbols of repression, stupidity, 
and injustice. 

Within school circles, when matters are 
going well, administrators are given the 
credit; but when things go awry, adminis- 


trators are wont to talk of their teachers as 
“the garden variety,” citing their poor and 
limited training, their middle-class back- 
ground, their lack of initiative and imagina- 
tion, professional spirit and zeal. 

As our programs of education are being 
overhauled and in many instances radically 
changed, the demands upon the teachers— 
who are in the most crucial situation in the 
whole program—are almost overwhelming. 
Increased participation in curriculum con- 
struction, in child guidance, in record mak- 
ing, in professional and community enter- 
prises call for changed attitudes, more and 
different knowledge, and countless new 
skills. The new curricula in social studies 
alone, if put into operation, call for a totally 
different and new orientation of teachers, to 


1An address at the luncheon meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at St. Louis, 


Missouri, February 25, 1936. 
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say nothing of the rapidly increasing re- 
sponsibility for using specialization in the 
fields of science, literature, and art. More- 
over, it is necessary to remember that with 
these new obligations, emphases, and re- 
sponsibilities the former demands remain in 
many cases unmodified. The newer ways of 
working, the wider opportunities considered 
essential and valuable by hundreds of teach- 
ers can be included in the educational pro- 
gram only on the condition that the tradi- 
tional results be achieved and achieved to 
the same degree and in the same time and 
manner. How to build curricula in terms of 
the community and the individual needs 
with its essential sociological surveys, how to 
build wholesome and vigorous community 
school relationships, how to codperate with 
members of one’s own professional group 
and with other educational professions in 
building more inclusive educational pro- 
grams, how to assist in changing intelligently 
and efficiently the whole autocratic educa- 
tional régime to a democratically conceived 
and conducted program in keeping with our 
ideals, how to maintain one’s own personal 
integrity at the same time—all of these and 
many more are problems which teachers are 
facing and are attempting to solve with 
difficulty, confusion, and discouragement. 
Some might look with dismay at this nec- 
essarily brief analysis of the situation in 
which teachers find themselves. Others have 
found and will continue to find in these con- 
ditions the best soil for the development 
and growth of guidance—guidance that is 
sought, cherished, and found indispensable. 
For a long time we have been concerned 
with the individual child, his needs and 
abilities. We have found through experience 
that education worked better when it at- 
tempted to serve the child’s needs and when 
it released his powers. We have found that 
time was wasted and harm done when we 
based our education on average needs or on 


needs that had been reduced to generaliza- 
tions. We have found in our attempts to 
guide children that advice and information 
given when it wasn’t needed was useless and 
at times destructive; that when rewards and 
punishments stimulated the acquisition of 
unneeded and hence unused skills, those 
skills didn’t function. Leaders of adults who 
have been successful in helping them grow 
in their personal, professional, and social 
lives have found that the way individuals 
learn when they are immature is the way 
they learn when they are mature. It would 
seem, then, that one of the directions for the 
best development of guidance is toward 
studying, understanding, and caring for the 
needs of individual teachers, and for those 
quite different needs of groups of teachers. 

Some of us may find ourselves puzzled or 
to some extent in disagreement with the 
sixth principle in the commission’s report, 
Leadership in Instruction,’ at this very point: 
“In earlier years this type of leadership [in- 
structional leadership] was directed prima- 
rily at the teacher. The teacher’s dress, man- 
ners, disposition, health, and activities in the 
classroom were observed very closely. . . . In 
more recent years attention has been wisely 
shifted to the pupil.” If the commission im- 
plies that in the shift in attention there is a 
corresponding decrease in regard on the part 
of leaders for conditions that promote the 
welfare of the teacher, the change is to be 
regretted. If, however, it is the intention 
of the commission to imply that leadership 
functions best when it is basing its proce- 
dures on the needs disclosed by the teacher 
as she works with parents, with children, and 
with other teachers, the shift pointed out by 
them seems to be one in the right direction. 
As the teacher studies and bases her work 
on children’s needs, be they taste in dress, 
cultivation of manners, improvement in dis- 
position or health, so the leader of teachers 
studies and bases her work on their needs, 





2 Prepared by Commission on Instructional Leadership, Paul T. Rankin, Chairman, for the Department of Super- 
+» 1935. Pp. 32. $0.25. 
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be they taste in dress, cultivation of man- 
ners, improvement in disposition or health. 

As teachers have studied the needs of chil- 
dren we have been urging, among others, 
four quite generally accepted facts about 
them. It would seem profitable to us to re- 
mind ourselves of these as we analyze and 


| plan our procedures with respect to teachers’ 
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needs. 

Needs are specific. They emerge as the 
individual reacts in his environment. We 
would grant readily that there are some 
fairly common fundamental needs, such as 
health, happiness, work, companionship, and 
devotion to objects of allegiance, but the 
degree of each and the interrelations of one 
need to another in different times and places 
cannot be predetermined nor generalized. 
Miss A does not have the same difficulties in 
School M as in School N. The whole group 
in School K works differently than in School 
L, in spite of the fact that the same time and 
attention have been given to both situations. 
Mimeographed directions and suggestions 
receive lip service in School D, while re- 
quests for more of the same type of mate- 
rial are received from School E. With re- 
spect to this item that needs are specific and 
must be dealt with specifically, one uses the 
opportunity for the development of true 
guidance based on sincere, intimate relation- 
ships, mutual understanding and respect, 
with the essential utilization of specialized 
abilities. 

Needs are changing. This fact suggests 
the necessity for continuity in leadership. It 
implies flexibility in the program of leader- 
ship to meet unexpected and unusual de- 
mands as well as anticipated and carefully 
planned assistance. It suggests that the pro- 
gram of supervision cannot be made in ad- 
vance, but may vary greatly from day to 
day, and from year to year. This challenges 
the versatility and adaptive abilities of guid- 
ance and opens the door for increased spe- 
cialization to meet the challenge of new and 


19 
undreamed-of demands. Community R, in- 
cluding its school, was making its first self- 
survey last year as a basis for developing 
closer codperation between its educational 
agencies. This year the same community, 
including its school group, is engaged in 
searching for a new superintendent able to 
give them the leadership they desire. This 
suggests that the scholarship most signifi- 
cant for guidance is scholarship in ways 
and means of coédperating with others in 
seeking knowledge. 

Needs are often unconscious and become 
conscious only as the individual’s experi- 
ences are broadened or deepened. Guidance 
finds itself faced with responsibility for ex- 
panding the individual’s environment and 
for making it possible for each one to en- 
gage in deep and engrossing concerns as he 
comes in. contact with others equally in- 
tent. Miss R needs to improve her per- 
sonal appearance if members of the school 
and community are to discover and value 
her unusual talent and interest in model- 
ing. Numerous satisfying contacts with 
those who are sensitive to the relationship 
of outer form to inner feeling will in all 
probability go far in making conscious a 
limitation of which Miss R is unaware. 
Guidance finds, too, that objective and sin- 
cere relationships are indispensable in the 
delicate and complex undertaking of bring- 
ing unrealized needs into consciousness. In 
this is found a challenge for the develop- 
ment of the most needed and difficult tech- 
nique involved in human relationships. 

Needs are disclosed as individuals act in 
normal as well as in crucial situations. When 
teachers are engaged in carrying out pur- 
poses which are significant to them in 
school and out, guidance has its opportunity 
to become acquainted with the powers and 
limitations of these individuals. When in- 
dividuals are concerned in facing situations, 
analyzing these, planning ways and means 
of modifying them, getting the plans into 
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action, evaluating their development, the 
necessities of the work disclose the real 
weakness or strength of each. As School W 
is gradually shifting the responsibility for 
the selection of its library books from the 
librarian to all members of the school, guid- 
ance feels the necessity for participating in 
the plans and work involved in the transfer. 
It is in codperative enterprises that the va- 
riety and significance of individual and 
group needs are disclosed and the oppor- 
tunity for assistance in meeting them is 
given. 

There are many other conceptions of 
needs we might consider were there time, 
but it is only as we work with human needs 
that we shall know their true nature, their 
quantity, and their quality. In meeting the 
ever-present problem of discovering and car- 
ing for human wants, guidance finds its 
own reward. It perceives itself challenged, 
significant, and necessary. 

Where supervisors and directors of in- 
struction base their program on the needs 
of teachers, interesting and illuminating 
things occur. Regulations and dictatorial 
methods disappear along with time clocks. 
Professional integrity flourishes. Stimula- 
tion of effort through the medium of re- 
wards and promotions seems wasted. We 
find teachers carrying more than their share 
of the teaching load because others need re- 
lief, disregarding clock hours for something 
that needs to be done, securing needed as- 
sistance from anywhere and everywhere for 
underclothed, starved, and uncared-for chil- 
dren, preparing and contributing materials 
from their brains, their treasure houses and 
their pocketbooks, assisting families in an- 
alyzing and solving their problems, commu- 
nities in facing and working out theirs, 
making proposals for improving the educa- 
tional institutions and for setting their own 
immediate realms in order. We find groups 
of teachers recording their experiences, re- 


furnishing their schools, remaking report 
cards, building strong bonds between schools 
and communities, selecting fellow teachers, 
improving school organizations, affecting 
legislation, influencing school budgets, seek- 
ing knowledge, perfecting skill, growing in 
professional alertness and responsibility as 
they call more insistently on specialization 
and seek more earnestly for leadership. 
This has been an attempt to show once 
again that the function of leadership of 
teachers is identical with the function of 
leadership of children. The quotation often 
used when we are attempting to think ac- 
curately and speak truly of the new work 
of the teacher merits our sincere considera- 
tion when we would think accurately and 
speak truly of the guidance teachers want: 


Then said a teacher, “Speak to us of Teach. 
ing.” 

And he said: 

No man can reveal to you aught but that 
already lies half asleep in the dawning of 
your knowledge. 

The teacher that walks in the shadow of the 
temple, among his followers, gives not of 
his wisdom but rather of his faith and his 
lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter 
the house of his wisdom, but rather leads 
you to the threshold of your own mind. 

The astronomer may speak to you of his 
understanding of space, but he cannot give 
you his understanding. 

The musician may sing to you of the rhythm 
which is in all space, but he cannot give 
you the ear which arrests the rhythm nor 
the voice that echces it. 

And he that is versed in the science of num- 
bers can tell of the regions of weight and 
measure, but he cannot conduct you 
thither. 

For the vision of one man lends not its wings 
to another man. 

And even as each one of you stands alone 
in God’s knowledge, so must each one of 
you be alone in his knowledge of God 
and in his understanding of the earth. 

Kanutt Grpran—The Prophet. 
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-WHAT MATERIALS ARE MOST USEFUL TO CHILDREN 
IN LEARNING TO SOLVE PROBLEMS? 


WituiaM L. Connor anp Gertrupe C. Hawkins 





Bureau of Educational Research, Cleveland, Ohio 


ProBLEM SOLVING IN CLEVELAND JUNIOR 
Hicu Scuoots 


In the fall of 1925, school authorities and 
teachers of mathematics in Cleveland junior 


- high schools determined to raise the achieve- 


ment in every phase of mathematics which 
is taught in these grades and which is possi- 
ble of measurement by means of standard 
tests. Within a year and a half, the aim 
was accomplished for every ability measured 
except problem solving or reasoning in 
arithmetic. In spite of hard work, practi- 
cally no progress was made in improving 
ability in problem solving during the first 


_ eighteen months. 


The goal set up for ability in problem 


_ solving was standard achievement or better 


on the old Stone Reasoning Test, the norms 


for which were determined ten or fifteen 


years earlier. 

The new school organization which elim- 
inated the old type of seventh and eighth 
grade in favor of the junior high school had 
by 1925-26 proved so attractive to pupils of 
all grades of intelligence that the general 
level of ability was much reduced in com- 


| parison with similar grades in the old ele- 


mentary school when the test was standard- 
ized, Prior to the introduction of the junior 
high school, only about 45 per cent of en- 
tering pupils remained in the seventh or 
eighth grade. By 1927 more than go per 
cent remained, for by that time pupils were 
passing through the junior high school 


grades with but little interruption, as far as 
failures were concerned. Many teachers felt 
that the high standards of the old régime 
were impossible under the new conditions. 
Inquiries made within the past few years 
among research men in four of the ten 
largest cities in the United States indicate 
that they, too, have found the ability and 
training of their pupils in present-day sev- 
enth and eighth grades inadequate to the 
difficulties of the old Stone Reasoning Test, 
and have encountered many obstacles in 
trying to find means of maintaining or im- 
proving achievement in problem solving. 
The old Stone Reasoning Test was ad- 
ministered to all of the pupils in 7B, 7A, 
8B, and 8A grades in junior high schools in 
December, 1925" and again in December, 
1926. The results, both times, showed the 
Cleveland achievement to be below the au- 
thor’s standard by approximately 1.5 years. 
The first attack upon the problem of 
teaching pupils to solve problems in arith- 
metic was greatly to increase the number of 
problems to be solved, to encourage the use 
of formal steps or verbal formulz in analy- 
sis, and to have pupils practice reasoning 
out methods of solution without recourse 
to complete solutions, the theory being that 
practice in problem solving, which seemed 
to be much needed, could be provided in 
this way. However, the situation not only 
did not improve but seemed to grow worse. 
For example, under this treatment, pupils 


1 December, 1925, tests given without time limit primarily for diagnostic purposes. 
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who apparently had very high ability in 
performing the fundamental operations ab- 
stractly made more and more mistakes in 
performing these operations when attempt- 
ing to solve reasoning problems. 

There is one exception to this statement: 
two administrations of diagnostic tests of 
reasoning in arithmetic revealed that ability 
to do each and every thing called for in such 
tests was unusually high to begin with, and 
improving. However, these special abilities 
did not seem to contribute anything to gen- 
eral ability to solve problems at the levels 
of achievement pupils in Cleveland had 
reached at that time. 

The next attack was to require drill upon 
the complete solutions of reasoning prob- 
lems. This method seemed to halt the down- 
ward trend of ability to solve such problems 
and might have done much without the aid 
of any other device to bring about improve- 
ment. However, about this time the Bureau 
of Educational Research, stimulated by the 
criticism of teachers and principals to the 
effect that the standards of achievement 
sought were impossible with the new sev- 
enth and eighth grade population, under- 
took to build a new series of reasoning tests 
which would be valid as to content and 
standards, diagnostic, and reliable. 

A rough inventory was made of the types 
of arithmetical processes most commonly re- 
quired. This inventory resulted as follows: 
addition, partitive subtraction, comparative 
subtraction, multiplication, partitive divi- 
sion, comparative division, the taking of 
fractional parts, and the taking of decimal 
(per cent) parts. 

Another rough inventory was made of 
the social situations? in which problems 
arise. The list resulting follows: 


A. Play. 
1. In school: 
a. Scores for games, such as bean bag 
and classroom races. 


2See Bulletin No. 29, November, 1927, and No. 36, November, 1928, Bureau of Educational Research, Cleveland, 


for a complete inventory of the situations considered. 


2. Out of school: 





a. Keeping score for games, such a; 
ball and hop-scotch. 


B. Making things: 


I. 


In school: 

a. Figuring cost of materials for 
Christmas gifts. 

b. Figuring number of sheets of pa. 
per for book covers needed when 
all are present, and when certain 
members of the class are absent, 

c. Measuring materials for articles 
made in manual training classes, 


2. Out of school: 


a. Making gifts and toys. 
b. Figuring cost of making radios 
and batches of candy. 


C. Earning, saving, buying, and selling. 


I. 


In the family (where the child is al- 
lowed to participate in the solution 
of problems): 

a. Problems involved in shopping for 
members of the family. 

b. Figuring cost of parents and chil- 
dren taking an excursion, going to 
picture shows, or going on a vaca- 
tion. 

c. Participating in actual transaction, 
as figuring profit or loss on gar- 
ments or groceries sold when the 
the father is a merchant. 


. In outside activities under the ob- f 


servation of the pupil: 

a. Girls in clubs create recreation 
funds by making and selling gift 
aprons. 

b. Planning Christmas savings ac- 
counts. 

c. Plans for earning spending money. 


. In school attendance contests, athletic 


affairs, and tests: 

a. Team averages, class standing, 
school attendance records. 

b. Funds for school earned by candy 
sales, bazaars, and shows. 


. In the pupil’s own business ventures: 


a. Newspaper routes and magazine 
agencies. 


. In trade or business under the obser- 


vation of the pupil engaged as part- 

time worker: 

a. Boys employed after school in gro- 
cery stores and vegetable markets. 
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b. After school work for girls, such 
as helping with housework, caring 
for children, making salable ar- 
ticles—toys, lamp shades, and 
quilts. 


In the fall of 1927, an attempt was made 
to enlist the assistance of teachers and pupils 
in collecting from their own experience the 
problems which they needed to solve or had 
observed their elders solving. Thousands 
of such problems, illustrative of most of the 
mathematical processes, social situations, 
and difficulties which pupils were expected 
to learn to meet successfully, were actually 
collected and sent to the Bureau of Re- 
search. Here they were checked by means 
of the criteria * set up, and many problems 
were rewritten. 

Nine standardized diagnostic reasoning 
tests were constructed out of the problems 
received at the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. Five tests comprised one-step prob- 
lems, and four tests were made up of multi- 
ple-step problems. 

Each test in each series was equal in 
difficulty to every other test in the series. 
Three tests of each series were united in a 
combined series. These tests were found to 
be unusually reliable. They were known as 
the Cleveland Arithmetic Tests—Reasoning 
Problems. 

In March and May, 1928, the Cleveland 
Arithmetic Tests— Reasoning Problems, 
Test O-T, Forms 1 and 2, were used as part 
of a re-survey of the ability of pupils to solve 
reasoning problems. Form 2 of the Stone 
Reasoning Test was also used in May. 
When the results were summarized, it was 


3A. Quality of problems: 


discovered that the achievement in problem 
solving, as measured by these tests, includ- 
ing the old Stone Reasoning Test, showed 
a gain of approximately 18 months over the 
last previous test, the inference being that 
when pupils select the major portion of 
their own problem material to fit their own 
needs, and the teachers see that the dis- 
tribution is adequate to cover common 
processes and social situations, the achieve- 
ment is much higher than it is under any 
other known conditions, except as noted 
below. 

It must be emphasized here that there is 
a difference between problems collected 
from a variety of social situations around 
each of six general mathematical processes 
(or the reverse) and, on the one hand, prob- 
lems collected in the course of a project or, 
on the other hand, problems collected to 
illustrate all the steps of difficulty ingenuity 
can discover in the processes mentioned. 
This difference is the difference between a 
series of Gestalten and a well-nigh random 
collection of ideas. In other words, the best 
learning situation is one in which details fall 
into place about a few major concepts.* 

However, even in May, 1928, Cleveland 
junior high school pupils, although they 
had gained nearly one and one-half years, 
still failed to reach standard achievement 
as measured by the Stone test in problem 
solving (see Table I). The satisfactory re- 
sults of the May, 1928, testing program had 
such a tonic effect that teachers, department 
heads, principals, and pupils made a deter- 
mined effort to continue improvement. 


By May, 1929, the Cleveland pupils in 


1. Problems, when it is possible, should be real, arising in the activities of the classroom. 
*2, Problems should be within the experiences of the children. pane 
*3. Problems should be connected with situations that happen often in life, such as 


a. Making purchases at the store. 
b. Planning a party or picnic. , 
c. Construction involving various units of measure. 


4. Problems should deal with these situations as they would actually be handled outside the schools. 


*a. Include truthful data and facts. 


*b. Be stated in language that the ey solving can understand and interpret. 


*c. Be stated so that the person so 


ving knows how it arose and why it needs to be solved. 


*d. Call for a way of solution paralleling the way a similar problem in life would be solved. 
*Items marked thus used as criteria in selecting or revising problems. 
*Connor, William L., Review of Educational Research, January, 1931, p. 38. 
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every grade equaled the norm set up by 
the old Stone Reasoning Test, and some 
classes slightly exceeded this norm (see 
Table II). The greatest part of the gain 
over 1926 took place during the semester in 
which pupils and teachers collected and 
wrote problems for making the new stand- 
ard test. 


ACHIEVEMENT DuriNc THE DEpREssION 


However, by the time a city-wide pro- 
gram was again given in January, 1931, 
achievement of junior high school pupils in 
problem solving was below the level at- 
tained by them in May, 192g, in all grades. 
It equaled the mark attained in May, 1928, 
in grade 8B, exceeded it in grade 7B, and 
failed to equal it in grades 7A and 8A (see 
Table III). 

Failure to maintain the May, 1929, stand- 
ard may be attributable to the following 
causes, or a combination of them: (1) The 
natural letting-down which usually follows 
a struggle for and attainment of any objec- 
tive. (2) Diminished effort in mathematics 
as increased drives for achievement in other 
fields of the junior high school curriculum 
were begun. (3) The economic depression, 
which caused hardship in many Cleveland 
families of all classes. This meant an actual 
decrease in power to do good school work, 
on the part of both the teacher and the 
pupil. 

As the general morale weakened, teachers 
seemed to have less heart to continue to cast 
about for new and dynamic material, and 
fell back more and more upon the conven- 
tional material of the textbook. By Decem- 
ber of the next year, 1932, when the Connor- 
Eldredge Arithmetic Test—Problem Solv- 
ing, Test C, Form 1, was given, the average 
achievement for the junior high school 


pupils of the city had fallen back to the 1925 
and 1926 levels (see Table IV).° There were, 
however, some exceptional cases. 

Empire Junior High School and Patrick 
Henry Junior High School are examples of 
these. Table V will show Empire close to 
the standard in 1932, and Patrick Henry 
maintaining achievement around the stand- 
ard—slightly above the standard in 7B and 
8B grades, and slightly below the standard 
in 7A and 8A grades, Empire Junior High 
made a careful analysis of results and meth- 
ods after the December, 1932, testing and 
resolved to return to the method of having 
children discover and write their own prob- 
lems. This resulted immediately in a re- 
turn to the satisfactory achievement of May, 
1929, as will be seen by the medians of the 
test given in June, 1933. These medians 
appear in Table V. 

The problem solving techniques which 
seem most successful are somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Pupils are taught the meaning of mathe- 
matical processes ° and the connection with 
business, social, home, and school situations 
in which concrete problems illustrative of 
the processes constantly arise, mainly by 
very concrete or dramatic problems made 
up by the teacher. In Cleveland such prob- 
lems are usually spoken of as “dynamic.” A 
dynamic problem might be defined as a 
Gestalt with an unusually high potential; 
or it might be defined as a problem leading 
to quick insight, accurate generalization, 
and high transfer value. The original pres- 
entation is as striking as possible. Pupils are 
kept on the alert to vision the whole situa- 
tion in which the problem occurs. 

When teachers have taught pupils how to 
recognize and write problems illustrating 
practical uses of arithmetical principles in 


5 By January, 1936, achievement was back to the 1929 level, on the average, and in schools tested since that time it 
is still higher. This is especially true of high 1.Q. or major work classes and classes at the opposite end of the mental 


ability scale. 


6 Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and square and cube root of whole numbers, common fractions, and 


decimals and denominate amounts. 
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TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF STONE ReasonincG Test II 
Given DeceMBER, 1926 AND May, 1928 





























Grade 
7B | 7A | 8B | 8A 
Author’snorm....} 6.2 | 6.9 | 7.6 | 8.1 
May, 1928........ 5-3 | 6.2 | 7.0 | 8.0 
December, 1926....| 4.2 | 5.1 | 6.1 | 7.1 
TABLE II 


CLEVELAND ARITHMETIC TrsT—PROBLEMs, 
Test D-E, Forms 1, 2, AND 3, Marcu, 1928, 
May, 1928, AND May, 1929 














Grade 
7B | 7A | 8B | 8A 
Author’s norm*. . .| 11.2 | 12.0 | 12.9 | 13.8 
Dey, 2088. ...-... II.1I | 12.1 | 12.8 | 13.9 
May, 1988........ 9.8 | 11.7 | 12.5 | 13.8 
March, 1928...... 10.0 | 11.4 | 12.1 | 13.2 

















* Equivalent to norms on old Stone Reasoning Test, 
as computed from May, 1928, results, when both tests 
were given. 


home, school, or business situations, the pu- 
pils are required to collect such problems 
from real situations, and exchange and solve 
them until the facts, principles, and tech- 
niques chosen to be taught are mastered. 
Whenever a pupil fails to get a problem, the 
teacher, instead of telling him how to get it, 
gives him another problem illustrating the 
same principle, but a problem more interest- 
ing—more dramatic or dynamic—and in 
which the numbers used are so small that 
they do not create any difficulty. This is 


repeated until the pupil is able to transfer the 
power gained with the easy problems to the 
successful solution of the hard problems. 


ProBLeM SoLvING IN CLEVELAND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The history of problem solving in the 
Cleveland elementary schools might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

In the fall of 1925, the assistant superin- 
tendent for elementary schools set a higher 
goal of achievement in all phases of arith- 
metic for the Cleveland elementary schools 
than had obtained for some time. The 
Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test 
was used to check the status of Cleveland 
pupils in the fundamental operations. This 
ability was found to be fairly well up to 
standard. The Stone Reasoning Test was 
used to check the problem solving ability. 
Cleveland pupils did not measure within a 
year of the standards set by this test. 

For various reasons the standards set by 
the Stone test were not accepted as satisfac- 
tory by the field and no other standards 
seemed available. The demand for revised 
standards which would meet the needs of 


TABLE III 


CLEVELAND ARITHMETIC TrEstT—PROBLEMs, 

Test D-E, Form 2 Given May, 1928, Form 

3 Given May, 1929, AND Form 2 GIVEN 
JANUARY, 1931 














Grade 
7B | 7A | 8B | 8A 
Author’s norm*.. | 11.2 | 12.0 | 12.9 | 13.8 
January, 1931..... 10.§ | 10.9 | 12.4 | 13.2 
Baay, S908. ....... II.I | 12.1 | 12.8 | 13.9 
May, 1928........ 9.8 | 11.7 | 12.5 | 13.8 

















* Equivalent to norms on old Stone Reasoning Test, 
as computed from May, 1928, results, when both tests 
were given. 
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the newer philosophy of education resulted 
in the Bureau of Educational Research ask- 
ing the help of supervisors, principals, and 
teachers in setting up the new standards. 
Children were set to work making their 
own problems. About 50,000 of these prob- 
lems were collected and analyzed. Certain 
facts were discovered and used (1) to form 
the skeleton of the new course of study, (2) 


TABLE IV 


Connor - EtprepGce AriTHMetic Tests — 
ProsLem Sotvinc, Test C, Form 1, 1925 
TO 1932 COMPARED 


Equivalents for results of Stone Reasoning Test 
and Cleveland Arithmetic Test—Problems used 
to represent achievement previous to 1932 









































Grade 
7B | 7A | 8B | 8A 
December, 1932....| 7-8] 8.8] 10.3 | 10.8 
January, 1931..... 8.9] 9.5 | 11.5 | 13.0 
Peay, B9R0........ 9.5 | 10.8 | 12.3 | 13.7 
May, 1928........ 8.1 | 10.5 | 11.5 | 13.7 
December, 1926....| 6.0] 7.7 | 10.2 | 11.7 
December, 1925....| 8.0] 9.8] 11.0] 11.2 
Standard..........] 9.8] 10.9] 12.5 | 13.8 
TABLE V 
Connor-ELpDREDGE TEsT OF ProBLEM 
SOLVING 
Grade 
7B | 7A| 8B| 8A 
ee eee g.8/10.9)12.5]13.8 
Empire, June, 1933...... I1.0]12.8/14.0]15.5 
Empire, December, 1932.| 9.3|11.1/12.1|13.2 
Patrick Henry, Dec., 1932/10.3]10.2/13.1|12.3 

















to make the series of tests to be used in set 
ting new standards in reasoning ability in 
arithmetic, and (3) to develop and extend 
the most successful method of teachin 
problem solving with which the Cleveland 
schools have experimented up to this time, 
An outline of this method follows: 


1. The life situations in which pupils have 
had experience, and about which they 
can write problems, are analyzed (see 
page 22). 

2. The mathematical processes involved in 
the problems which small children need 
to solve are then analyzed with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Addition 

Subtraction-partitive 

Subtraction-comparative 

Multiplication 

Division-partitive 

Division-comparative 

Fractional parts 

3. Pupils are led to discover problems in 
their daily home and _ school projects 
which illustrate these processes and social 
situations. 

Children become highly enthusiastic 
about problem solving when the prob- 
lems they make are examined by their 
classmates and the best ones used to form 
classroom practice material and _ tests. 
Difficulties are overcome most quickly 
and successfully when pupils are allowed 
to make many easy problems like those 
they find difficult. 

4. Teachers need to be alert to see that, in 
the beginning, problems brought in by 
pupils are fairly evenly distributed over 


the field indicated by 1 and 2 above, and [ 


later, over the points still causing diff- 
culty. 

5. The teacher uses dynamic problems 
rather than explanations as examples in 
helping children over difficulties. 


In the lower elementary grades (see 
Tables VI and VII), the trend in problem 
solving in arithmetic has been decidedly up- 
ward. The radio arithmetic experiment, 
which employed many of the principles just 
discussed, acted as a stimulus to teachers of 
pupils in grades 2A to 4B in the control 
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groups, and was a very real factor in the 
three-times-a-week supervisory lessons which 
teachers whose classes were taking arith- 
metic over the air received as an incident of 
that process. 

In grades 5B through 6A (see Tables 
VIII and IX), the achievement has fallen 
back and in December, 1932, is below the 
standards of 1928 and 1929. Definite indi- 
cations point to the fact that many teachers 
of these groups have gone back to the old 
traditional methods of problem solving 
which require a formal analysis of the 
problem, indicating (1) what is given, (2) 


TABLE VI 


Connor - EtprepGe ARITHMETIC TEsTs — 
Prostem Sotvinc, Test A, Form 1; 1927 
AND 1932 COMPARED 


Cleveland Median Achievement 























Grade 
2A 3B 
EY és hiesetnadiens 5-6 11.3 
December, 1932......... 5.1 7-4 
ere re 5-3 6.5 
TABLE VII 


CLEVELAND ARITHMETIC TEsT—PROBLEMS— 
Test B, Form 1 


Cleveland Median Achievement 














Grade 
3A 4B 4A 
mentem......... 5-5 6.0 6.1 
December, 1932...| 4.6 5.6 5.8 
Bey, 2987. ...... 4.3 5.0 5-5 
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TABLE VIII 


CLEVELAND ARITHMETIC TEst—PROBLEMS— 


Test D-E, Form 4 
Cleveland Median Achievement 














Grade 
5B | sA | 6B | 6A 
Stondeed.......... 6.9 | 7-4 9-5 | 10.5 
December, 1932....| 6.4 | 7.0| 7.6] 8.9 
February, 1926....| 4.0] 5.1] 7.7 | 8.8 

















what is to be found, and (3) what processes 
are to be performed before attempting the 
solution. This recrudescence of formalism 
has crowded out the enthusiastic, stimulat- 
ing teaching that results when children col- 
lect, under careful direction, the problem 
material needed to carry on their daily work 

Milford School (Table IX) was more en- 
thusiastic about the development of school 
projects in which good problems arise than 
was any other school in the city. The’ im- 
provement in achievement on general tests 
of problem solving has come almost en- 
tirely, however, since attention has been 
given to the distribution of such problems. 

Sowinski School (Table IX) made the 
most enthusiastic use of both problem col- 
lecting activities on the part of pupils and 
dynamic problems created by teachers and 
the principal. Barely 20 per cent of the 
time in this school was given to the develop- 
ment of projects in which good problems 
arise. 

The other two schools pursued a course 
intermediate between the first two men- 
tioned. 

Between the time of writing this paper 
and its publication, some of the elementary 
schools of lower mental ability have, by 
adopting dynamic problem material, raised 
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TABLE IX 
Tzst OF ProBLEM SOLVING—CLEVELAND, DECEMBER, 1932 
Connor-Eldredge Cleveland Arithmetic 

Test A, Test B, | Test C,| Test O, Test O-T, 

Form 1 Form 1 | Form:1| Form 5 Form 4 

2A 3B 3A | 4B | 4A 5B | 5A | 6B | 6A 
eisai nied cciisie4 5-6 11.3 5-5 | 6.0] 6.1 |5.0]5.6] 9.5 | 10.5 
December, 1932 (City)..| 5.1 7.4 4.6|5.6] 5.7 14.515.1] 7.6] 8.9 
My BOOMER... 22.25. 9.0 8.1 5:3. 15-3 | 6.4 | 5-6] 5-7] 9.6] 11.5 
Harvey Rice........... 4.5 10.2 $315.2] 6.3 15.61 5.5 | 9-7 | 10.3 
EE ee 5-5 8.2 §-2| 6.0] 6.6 | 4.9] 5.9] 8.8 | 10.7 
renee 7.1 11.5 5-8|7.0| 7.0 | 6.6] 6.9 | 13.5 | 13.7 
their achievement in problem solving above formal steps or conventional formula 
the standards set for average pupils. method. However, if pupils are allowed 
to follow any method they please or “be 

on their own,” they do almost as well. 
nennnes an Chane: Emaeeneatennee 2. Monroe® reports that if the problem is 
There is no doubt that other methods stated in words familiar to pupils and if 
have entered into the improvement recorded it has no irrelevant material, they are 

both in the general achievement noted in more likely to solve it correctly. 


3. Washburne and Osborne® find that chil- 
dren who are taught by no special 
method but who solve a great number 


1929 and in the achievement of individual 
schools such as Empire Junior High. There 


may be a “common factor” present in dif- and variety of problems surpass those 
ferent methods and materials of teaching who spend part of their time learning a 
problem solving in arithmetic. Summaries formal method of problem solving. 
of some of the recent investigations point + eee” Se en ert pegs be 
Pe 8 i wha confronted with a large number and va- 
strongly to such S eemes factor, namely, riety of both concrete and abstract prob- 
when the pupil gets a clear and vivid picture lems and then “let alone.” With slow 
of the conditions of the problem from the pupils he would limit the work to very 
problem itself, he can solve it. An analysis concrete problems and present only a 


few cues for pupils to follow. 


of the following studies seem to bear this out. ; 
§ 5. Lutes’! finds that mechanical accuracy 


1. Hanna’ finds that the graphic or dia- increases ability to solve verbal problems. 
grammatic method of problem solving 6. Hawkins’? finds that where pupils are 
produces better results than the four helped over difficulties by more “dynamic 


7 Hanna, Paul R., Arithmetic Problem Solving, p. 53. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. : 
— = S., How Pupils Solve Problems in Arithmetic, p. 19. Bulletin of Educational Research, University 
° inois, 1928. 

® Washburne, Carleton, and Osborne, Raymond, “‘Solving Arithmetic Problems.” Elementary School Journal, 27 :301 
(December, 1926). 

10 Osburn, Worth J., Corrective Arithmetic II, p. 37. Houghton Mifflin Company, 19209. 

1 Lutes, O. S., An Evaluation of Three Techniques for Improving Ability to Solve Arithmetic Problems, p. 38. 
University of Iowa Monographs in Education, First Series, No. 6, University of Iowa, 1926. 


2 Hawkins, G. C., Results of the Cleveland Arithmetic Test—Problems, 1928-29. Bulletin No. 35, Bureau of Edu- 


cational Research, 1929-30. 
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problems” 
the problem solving ability of pupils is 
much increased. 


rather than by explanations, 


It would seem from all these studies that 
vividness of material is probably the condi- 
tion most favorable to learning to solve 
problems. However, so far as this office 
knows, no controlled experiment has been 
set up to test this hypothesis. 


CoNcLUSIONS 


First conclusion. The best material for use 
in teaching problem solving in arithmetic, 
then, seems to be problems selected by pupils 
themselves from their environment to illus- 
trate the processes they are expected to learn 
to use in problem solving. 

On the whole, the schools which had par- 
ticipated most fully in the collection of prob- 
lems gained more and stood higher than 
other schools. However, there were a few 
exceptionally good schools which did not 
participate as fully in the problem collecting 
activity as some of the others. Examination 
of the methods and materials used in these 
exceptional schools indicated that “dynamic 
problems” invented by teachers and princi- 
pals were used freely to help children over 
difficulties with more inert material. 

Second conclusion. The use of dynamic 
problem material created by teachers to 


help pupils over difficulties with more inert 
problems adds considerably to the problem 
solving ability of pupils using primarily ma- 
terials collected from their own experience 
to illustrate the processes they are supposed 
to learn. 

Nothing said here should be construed to 
mean that problem analysis, and checking 
by means of approximation, and by repeti- 
tion and reversal of processes, are useless 
devices. Rather, it should be construed to 
mean that the use of additional materials of 
the character described adds to the ceteney 
of teaching and learning. 

A bit of philosophical speculation. The 
findings of this study seem to agree rather 
closely with the notion of learning as the 
progressive organization and reorganization 
of ideas under the stimulus of a dynamic 
environment, which theory is in Gestalt 
Theorie, as supplemented by studies in lo- 
calization, such as Lashley’s. At least, these 
findings seem to agree more closely with 
such a theory of learning than they do with 
the widely accepted laws of learning put 
forward by Thorndike in 1913-14. Perhaps 
it would be fairer, and possibly clearer, to 
say that the findings seem to agree more 
closely with what Thorndike has since 
called the significance of “belonging” and of 
“jmpressiveness” in learning than they do 
with his older theories of learning. 











WORLD HISTORY FROM A NEW VIEWPOINT 


Hazen E. Nutrer anp Appiz Boyp’ 


P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of Florida 


In the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School at 
the University of Florida, a unit has been 
completed in the World History course in 
the tenth grade. The viewpoint adopted 
in this unit came as a result of observation 
when it was discovered that the pupils in 
the class had little or no interest in the 
subject, considered the course utterly for- 
eign to their individual lives, and that as a 
group they had no background and there- 
fore no interest suitable for an understand- 
ing of world problems with which present- 
day magazines and newspapers are filled. 
Furthermore, the class was observed to lack 
certain fundamental skills that go far to- 
ward efficient study: the correct use of a 
single book and of the library as a whole; 
the preparation and presentation of infor- 
mation orally; the examination of facts to 
discover trends and solutions. The prob- 
lem, therefore, was to vitalize World History 
to a point of contact with the pupils, at 
the same time to introduce the pupils to 
world affairs and simultaneously to develop 
in them certain skills. 

The attempted solution to this situation 
was a unit on “National Rivalries,” which 
was planned to cover a broad area of the 
social studies field and especially to study 
history on a vertical basis. The class had 
proceeded in the year’s work, chronologi- 
cally presented, well into the Middle Ages, 
but chronology as well as other “traditions” 
were cast aside when this unit was begun. 
This particular unit was chosen because it 
seemed to fit into the present-day needs of 


the pupils, to help to accomplish the major 
aims of the school, and to represent a logical 
vertical-segment of modern history. The 
main understanding expected to be the out- 
come of the unit was: “The present national 
rivalries in the world have their historical 
foundations in geographic, racial, economic, 
and ‘human’ conditions.” The unit was 
presented in three elements in which ex- 
amples of national rivalries were examined 
in the light of producing the main under- 
standing. The unit in outline form was 
presented to the pupils as follows: 


Nationa Rivatries CRowpD THE SOCIAL SCENE 


Objective: To show that the present national 
rivalries in the world have their historical 
foundations in geographic, racial, economic, 
and “human” conditions. 

Element I: To understand why the rivalry be- 
tween France and Germany is the oldest 
and the most serious in Western Europe. 
a. The geographic conditions in Western 

Europe do not make for friendship. 

b. France and Germany both depend on 
the same markets for their business. 

c. France and Germany come from differ- 
ent racial stock. 

d. A long series of conflicts have built up 
a fear and distrust between the two. 

Sample Guide Questions: 

1. What is France doing to stop the Ger- 
man “menace”? Can it be stopped by 
warlike measures? 

2. Find out why and where France and 
Germany are competing for coal and 
iron ore. 

3. Why is Alsace-Lorraine friendly to 
France and not to Germany? 


1 Mr, Nutter was a student teacher at the time of writing this article; Miss Boyd, a supervising teacher.—Ed. 
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Chart of Historical Clashes: 

France and Germany have clashed, in- 
vaded each other throughout medieval 
and modern history. Eight distinctive hos- 
tile “contacts” stand out in this struggle. 
Try to find out what these contacts were, 
why and when they took place, and which 
country was the aggressor. 

After the chart has been completed, 
write a short paper bringing out any his- 
torical reasons you have found why France 
should fear Germany now. Do you be- 
lieve Germany should fear France also? 


Element II: To realize that Japan, since West- 
ern ways have been adopted, desires to 
capture the markets of the Far East and 
to control the Pacific area. 

a. The size of Japan limits further prog- 
ress until more territory is acquired. 
b. Japan resents the controlling of Chinese 

trade by Western nations. 

c. Japan fears a powerful Russia and an 
awakened China and hopes to strike 
first. 

d. The Western nations do not wish to 
see the Pacific area dominated by Ja- 
pan, due to trade with the Far East 
and possessions in or bordering on the 
Pacific. 

Sample Guide Questions: 

1. What is the density of population in 
Japan? What territory appeals to Japan 
for colonization? 

2. Why does Japan wish to keep Russia 
within the present boundaries? 

3. Why is Japan better able than the West- 
ern nations to secure advantages in 
China? 


Element III: To show that, due to a need for 
increased commerce, Africa has been col- 
onized by the European nations. 

a. The Industrial Revolution made pos- 
sible an expansion of commerce. 

b. The “mad scramble” for backward 
Africa led to a series of clashes between 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
and Italy. 

c. England and France, due to the World 
War, have eliminated Germany. 

d. Italy is not satisfied with her share 
and in 1935 turns toward Ethiopia. 


Sample Guide Questions: 


1. What nations tried to carve up Africa? 
Why? 


2. Why did Italy arrive late in Africa? 
3- What did the Treaty of Versailles have 
to say about Africa? 


These guide questions of the three ele- 
ments were selected from the complete list 
to show that all the questions were directed 
toward the geographic, racial, economic, 
and “human” conditions underlying the 
rivalries. 

Prior to the presentation of the unit, the 
ability of the class to use a textbook effi- 
ciently was tested. This was done through 
a prepared test which attempted to dis- 
cover if the pupils could find and read maps 
correctly, use the table of contents, use the 
index to find definite facts and also to find 
more involved information. The scores 
of the class on this test ranged from 22 to 
46 out of a possible 50. Throughout the 
work of the unit the correct use of a text- 
book was stressed both in class work and in 
outside assignments, and at the conclusion 
of the unit five weeks later a second test, 
employing the same skills and with the same 
possible score of 50, but based on a textbook 
with which the class was unfamiliar, was 
given. The scores on this test revealed that 
86% showed improvement which ranged 
in value from a gain of 2% in their score 
to a gain of 43°. The results further showed 
that 80% of the class could satisfactorily use 
a textbook at the end of the unit, whereas 
only 3314% were capable of it at the begin- 
ning. 

The approach to each element of the unit 
was made through a series of magazine 
articles and front pages of the New York 
Times, in which the selected rivalries had 
received prominent space. The attention 
of the class was called to the part the 
United States played and to the necessity 
of understanding these world problems. 
This connection between the individual and 
the world problem was maintained through- 
out all of the class proceedings. An Ex- 
ploration Test, based on the elements of 
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the main objective, was given prior to the 
first assignment. This test revealed the 
scantiness of the information of the class as 
well as the “distance” that separated them 
from these world trouble-zones. In this 
test rough outline maps were asked for 
in an attempt to find out how the class 
“pictured” these areas. Some were unable 
to approximate a suitable map, while others 
seemed completely confused. No special 
map exercises were assigned but maps were 
in daily use during the work on the unit. 
In the final test of the unit these same 
maps were repeated and in only two cases 
could fault be found with the locations. 

During the examination of the rivalry 
between France and Germany, the eco- 
nomic, geographic, and racial conditions 
were developed from The New World, by 
Isaiah Bowman, Nations as Neighbors, by 
Packard and Sinnott, and Changing Civ- 
ilizations in the Modern World, by Harold 
Rugg. Definite guide questions were pre- 
pared for the class and during the periods 
of class discussion the pupils were asked 
to discover the real reasons controlling the 
situation. The blackboard at the close of 
each discussion period was filled with facts 
and figures and the underlying causes the 
class had been guided in finding. Turning 
to history, the class was asked to prepare 
from Epochs of World Progress, by Barnard 
and Roorbach, a chart which brought out 
eight distinct “clashes” between France and 
Germany since the fall of Rome. In this 
chart the aggressor, leading men, dates, 
causes, and results were noted. With the 
help of the class a “master” chart was pre- 
pared on the board the following day, and 
this was followed up with an objective test 
based on it. 

The field of skills was again invaded and 
the preparation and presentation of an oral 
report came next in the class procedure. 
The pupils volunteered the characteristics 
of a good report and chose, with a few ex- 





ceptions, their own subjects which were di- 
rected toward the objective of the first ele. 
ment of the unit. The class was taken to 
the library for instruction in finding ma. 
terial and the preparation of the report in 
outline form. In the library attention was 
called to the various sources of information 
and the efficient ways of using the library 
facilities. During the presentation of the 
reports the pupils criticized each other by 
means of a scoreboard, basing their scores 
for the speaker on four counts: knowledge 
of subject, information new to the listener, 
interesting content, and good delivery. 
At the conclusion of the reports the pupils 
were asked to write a short paper bringing 
out as many reasons as possible for this 
rivalry and suggesting a solution. During 
the next class period much discussion fol- 
lowed the presentation of some of these 
solutions. It was surprising to note the va- 
rious viewpoints and interesting to witness 
the “explosion” of those solutions that were 
obviously half thought out. A final day 
on this element was spent in the collecting 
of clippings and magazine articles that the 
class gleaned for themselves at home and 
in the library. In addition a voluntary as- 
signment of the drawing of cartoons which 
would illustrate this rivalry was made. The 
results were most gratifying; more than 
half of the members of the class contributed 
cartoons, some very worth while, and sev- 
eral pupils aided in preparing an exhibit 
of these for one of the school corridors. 
During the development of the first ele- 
ment a certain technique and interest had 
been built up in ferreting out the founda- 
tions of the French and German situation, 
and with the presentation of the Russo- 
Japanese rivalry the class went ahead di- 
rectly, following the same procedure, in 
finding the facts and reasons. During the 
preliminary work on this element several 
pupils aided in making an exhibit in the 
library around the topic, “What is Japan 
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doing?” In the place of reports, however, 
the class asked for a debate. Two questions 
directed toward the objective were prepared 
and the class was divided into groups so 
that all could debate. A library period was 
again used in preparing the debates and 
the following day was “Debate Day” in 
class. The success of this day led to an 
interclass debate with the other section of 
World History which was following the 
some procedure. The speakers for each 
section were chosen by the pupils them- 
selves and on the day of the joint debate 
one of the pupils was the chairman while 
members of the faculty served as judges. 
The work on this element was closed with 
a test which was aimed at the objective, 
and again a “solution” was discussed with 
the attention of the class focused on the 
realization that some day they would be 
asked to help determine at the polls the rela- 
tion of the United States to this problem as 
well as to other world problems. 

The remaining element of the unit was 
fashioned along a somewhat similar plan. 
It was observed that the interest of the class 
on the whole was held throughout and 
slight variations in the class routine were 
suggested from time to time by the pupils. 
At the conclusion of the third element a 
review of the work was made through a 
selection of the important terms, names, 
and dates that had been studied. The class, 
on being given the list, asked if the recita- 
tion next day could not be a “contest like a 
spelling-match.” This proved an effective 
means of stimulating review, and review 
day passed off very satisfactorily. A final 
test, covering a full period, was given in 
an attempt to see what the pupils were 
carrying away with them from the unit. 
One question from this test is typical: 
“Write a letter to a friend telling why 
France and Germany are national rivals and 
add a postscript with a suggestion for a 
solution of this world problem.” As this 


question was asked on the exploration test 
at the beginning of the unit, a comparison 
of answers was eagerly awaited. The two 
answers of one boy were representative; on 
the exploration test he wrote, “because they 
are jealous of each other,” and on the final 
test he listed nine distinct and “legitimate” 
reasons for this rivalry! 

The procedures used in this unit are not 
set up as conclusive but only as suggestions 
which may be found useful in a similar 
situation. 

What had the unit accomplished? In 
the field of skills the pupils were better 
able to use a textbook as proved by the 
second textbook ability test; had developed 
a correct form and the characteristics of a 
good report and had, in some measure, be- 
come familiar with addressing the class; 
and had been guided in the library in select- 
ing pertinent material for special topics. 

In the field of meanings the main objec- 
tive of the unit has been realized in vary- 
ing degrees. Three objective and essay type 
tests were given during the development 
of the unit and a final test at the conclu- 
sion. By a comparison of the answers in 
the exploration test and in the final test, it 
is believed that the information of all has 
been increased and all have a better under- 
standing of the underlying causes of na- 
tional rivalries. 

In the field of problem-solving, the aim 
of the unit was to develop in the pupils a 
technique of using facts to determine trends 
and to make solutions to problems. Sample 
questions from the essay tests were: “What 
are three reasons for Japanese expansion?” 
and “Russia and Japan are unfriendly be- 
cause—”. It is not claimed that this has 
been accomplished perfectly, but it was evi- 
dent toward the end of the unit that the 
pupils were not acquiring facts as facts alone 
but were seeing behind them and fitting 
them into the whole problem. 

In the field of attitudes the success of 
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the unit was pronounced. Through ob- 
servation both in and out of the class period 
it was discovered that the interest of the 
pupils, hitherto lagging, was aroused. They 
came to realize that a study of history is 
needed for an understanding of the present; 
their attention was directed to the foreign 
news in magazines and the daily papers; 
the varied class procedures, allowing indi- 
vidual suggestions and participation, served 
to bring out the pupils and encourage them 
to work. The pupils were brought to the 
place where they were looking forward to 
and making suggestions for the next topic 
of study. 

At the first class meeting after the unit 
had been completed, the supervising teacher, 
in an attempt to discover if the unit had 
proved profitable from the point of view 
of the pupils, asked the members of the 
class to write a short paper expressing their 
opinion of the method used in the unit in 
studying world history. Sample sentences 
from these papers are illustrative of the 
opinion of the pupils: 

1. I liked the unit because we study in the 
past and then in the present and find out 
why things are as they are today. 

2. The change in the way we recited made 
it more interesting and easier to study; in 
comparing modern and medieval history 


at the same time, it helps you to under- 
stand it better. 
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3. This type of history is not only inter. 
esting but something which is of vital 
importance to us in the near future. 

4. We have had some very interesting class 
discussions. 

5. I never have cared much for history but 
I can truly say I’ve enjoyed this unit 
and the method of teaching it to us, | 
work harder when I like the subject. 


Surely world history has found a place 
with these pupils! 


Booxs AND MarTERIALs UseEp IN THE Unit 


Barnard and Roorbach, Epochs of World Prog. 
ress 

Bowman, Isaiah, The New World 

Packard and Sinnott, Nations as Neighbors 

Rugg, Harold, Changing Civilizations in the 
Modern World 

Hayes and Moon, Modern History 

Becker, Carl, Modern History 

West and West, Modern Progress 

Hazen, C. D., Europe Since 1815 

Gowen, H. H., Asia: A Short History 

Latourette, K. S., Development of Japan 

Daudet, Alphonse, “The Last Class” 

Kipling, Rudyard, “The White Man’s Bur. 
den” 


Articles in Encyclopedia Britannica 
New York Times 

Time 

Literary Digest 

Current History 

Asia 

The National Geographic 

World Almanac 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 








A STUDY OF ASSEMBLIES FROM THE 
CHILDREN’S VIEWPOINT 


In the socialized school program the as- 
sembly period occupies a strategic position. 
Here the student body is gathered for in- 
spiration, pleasure, and profit. The modern 
child is quite discerning; he has opinions of 
his own as to what he desires in assemblies. 
At Green Lake School it is felt that a bored 
although polite audience is a sad situation, 
but the standards of the program must be 
maintained. Thus in September, with this 
in mind, we planned for the first semester 
assemblies of 4B-6A grades a series of what 
we called “celebrations,” making a list of 
birthdays and anniversaries of great events 
with dates. Each teacher chose the “celebra- 
tion” relating to her class work and used it 
as an objective in her work at that period. 
The assemblies included dramatization of 
the event, stereopticon slides with talks, and 


ASSEMBLIES FOR SE 


occasionally a speaker on the topic. Each 
assembly had its own announcer and some 
community singing with, of course, the 
Color Guard leading off. 

At the end of the semester we gave the 
children a questionnaire. Excerpts from it 
are included here. It clearly indicated that 
“the play’s the thing,” so, acceding to the 
demands of our citizenry, we continued the 
“celebrations” during the second semester, 
putting them in dramatic form whenever 
possible. We varied the program by an oc- 
casional speaker, or just plain business. 

Our assemblies are not displays of a much 
rehearsed program. They are an outgrowth 
of class work and are becoming more and 
more spontaneous. We always have a few 
minutes when the chairman asks for re- 
marks from the floor, and many times the 
teachers and I are thrilled at the poise and 
thought behind the pupils’ remarks made 
about the programs they have heard. 


COND SEMESTER ! 


Date Subject Teacher 
eer ik dn cna e edna ssc ceneena Captain Sanislo 
February 7.......... SE I i nino diig 66 ener Miss Nettleton 
February 14......... Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday.............. Miss Stewart 
February 21......... George Washington’s Birthday............ Miss Stewart 
February 29......... hs deen coe akid evieben eked Miss Einarson 
| ee EO errr reer re Miss Nettleton 
freer Queer Animals I Have Seen............... Mrs. D. Thompson 
re Mrs. Young from the Art Institute......... Sponsored by Miss Smith 
ae ibn ea eanaenene hak Dr. Stevenson Smith 
ee Hans Christian Andersen................. Miss Siders 
ree con ek hb cn nebewkewen Miss Willingham 
eee Arbor Day and Bird Day................. Miss Moriarty 
Tie de aimee asa Outdoor Assembly “Play Day”............ Miss Robinson 
ee a ae National Music Week................... Miss Deitz 
Eres Mother’s Day Primary Chorus............ Miss Squires 
see ES Grape pap ee taser yaanaerer ner. Miss Cumming 
ere se ine Ron kone cee eaen Speaker furnished 
Nh nie mare si cucke Nas cet eee sidnneeebe dee ae Miss Willingham 
rere PP 9 rccctdnvdssevewenicneeed Miss Nettleton 


1 While this schedule may seem somewhat “teacher imposed,” the working out of all class numbers was definitely in 


the hands of the children. 
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Our assembly manners are informal, but 
we are considerate of our neighbors and 
rarely have any talking. We based our plans 
for the assemblies of the second semester 
upon the findings of the questionnaire. 

We originally sang “Taps” at the close of 
an assembly and all sat silent while we lis- 
tened for Taps played in the distance, but 
when we arranged our assemblies at the be- 
ginning of the day, we decided that this was 
not quite correct, so Taps was omitted, much 
to the regret of many of the students, as in- 
dicated in the questionnaire. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO CHILDREN 


I. What are some of the assemblies you have 

enjoyed most? 

Miss Willingham’s Story Book.... 71 

(A dramatization in which favorite 
book characters stepped out of a 
large book on the stage—Book 
Week Program.) 

Miss Cumming’s Reflectovision- 
Re eer 60 

(An elaborate machine developed 
by a science class through which 
they looked upon past inventors 
and their works.) 

Christmas Program — “Why the 


ee ae 25 
Mr. Oppenheim of the Repertory 
ERE pain 19 


(Readings from Treasure Island.) 
Miss Dietz’s Musical Program.... 18 
(Life of Beethoven, with music.) 
Combined McDonald and Green 


Lake Orchestra .............. 15 
Puppet Show, “Cinderella,” by 

| ae re 15 
ictal tata ticasds 14 


(Art Museum representative, with 
motion pictures of workmen 
making pottery, etc.) 

“Nut Cracker Suite”............ 14 

(A longer assembly for mothers. 
Correlation of Dramatic, Glee 
and Dancing Clubs.) 

Assemblies with plays and motion 
EE andar akchndinkcis beam 13 

re 8 

(Songs woven into simple operetta. ) 


Dr. Harmon’s talk .............. 
(A parent who had been athletic 
coach in college talked on sports- 
manship.) 
re roe 
“Robin Hood and His Merry Men” 
Two ladies who played and sang. . 
Politeness and Courtesy Assembly. 
Liked all assemblies ............ 
Cowboy and Motion Picture As- 
EE Sch ahaha wadnatak ia 4 
(Mountain guide from Oregon, 
with motion pictures.) 
Miss Einarson’s Slides on Iceland. 
(A teacher who had visited Iceland 
the previous summer and had 
had slides made from her own 
photographs.) 
Miss Moriarty’s Assembly ....... 
(Primary Librarian presented a 
reading exercise with a 2A class.) 
Health Assembly ............... 
(Health talks.) 
Thanksgiving Assembly ......... 
Marconi’s Inventions ............ 
(Science class—talks.) 
Making of Books ............... 
(Moving pictures.) 
YS anita nxn thie tae e ans 
ae 
(A visitor from New Zealand told 
of queer animals she had seen.) 
Mrs. Prell and Miss Breaks....... 
(Played and sang Southern songs— 
sponsored by our Glee Club.) 
eee ree 
(School Weather Bureau told of ac- 
tivities.) 
reer rere 
Safety Assembly ................ 
BY SIRI cece sc nansnconnse 
(4B class had studied primitive 
man and developed original 
dances for a feast.) 
0 Ee ree eee 
The Assembly with the 2B Color 
DAE Aaicnneckes hanna 
The Last of the 1933 Assemblies. . 
(Farewell to 6A’s who went to 
Junior High School.) 
Arithmetic Assembly ............ 
Firemen’s Assembly ............ 
(Captain from Fire Department— 
“Fire Prevention.”) 


co 


am 7 
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s Mrs. Siders’ Assembly............ I Musical numbers ................ I 
(Readings from Robert Louis Rikki g eaicekd dun iinient I 
Stevenson’s poems and stories. ) Liwes GE SUUOES...... . .c.ccsccceces I 
: . Adventure stories acted out....... I 
" I]. Name something that you would enjoy SE idtnba dumennhaxerns I 
. having in an assembly: Every class give a play twice a 
’ Assemblies nice as they are....... 24 gett ge. nou nce seus r 
6 Moving pictures ................ 23 Everybody to talk loud........... I 
I MIN ss sso cdnecanen cae 22 Lives of great men and women... 1 
Puppet show .......... veteeeees 20 Pictures made by the Art Club.... 1 
Treasure Island given again....... 17 cic uienivesaneemates I 
5 More Book Week Assemblies. ... . 16 IN is ciiccnascindnevanade I 
Repertory Playhouse speakers... .. 15 DEE Sk ednekbhekaeeangidenkin I 
CEE Sthiceasinnnkakanenky 15 
5 Science experiments ............. 13 III. How do you like the audience to act in 
pS eer 10 the assembly room? 
EE ere ree 9 Quiet eee 52 
School Orchestra ............ ma = Polite ....... ieee eens nese nena 44 
Long plays or vaudeville eee 8 Sit still in their De Ss sadaaeae 35 
5 Plays given by the children...... 7 Clapping vote of thanks*......... 18 
Robin Hood played again........ 6 To clap only when assembly is over 11 
Speaker from Art Museum again.. 6 Clap after every number......... 8 
3 Dr. Harmon speak again........ 6 err rr rr rey 7 
A dog and clown do tricks........ 6 OPT EC eT LETT eter ee 6 
2 Shows on Health ............... 6 Not to laugh at mistakes......... 5 
2 | Mrs. Young speak again 7 ee pee 6 Interested in assembly ft SRE SOR ae 4 
Little Women played ........... 6 _.. Ee eee 4 
3 I it sicio cca kien mierda 6 Like ladies and gentlemen........ I 
Illustrations from History........ 6 a Meee eee I 
3 The Three Little Pigs ina puppet Not chew ol. ces wa nie alana me I 
2 
—-: player 22,3 TV. Tell anything you do not like about our 
RE emer rerr 3 assemblies: . 
2 EE iia koheeandawkden awe 3 Do not dislike anything. ......... 7 
PE i atkiniie heh ninea sw eas 2 Whispe osc a Chee he es 18 
Real reflectovisionscope .......... I Clapping vote of thanks*......... = 
2 Plays with action in them......... I Children to stand up............. es 
it ici edak pikerb eos I Noise ...... Sig Sees lig ah ale 5 
Plays children made up........... I Speakers to give long talks........ 4 
2 Children’s experiences ........... I Have better plays and acts. ....... 3 
2 Book made into a play.......... I Too short ent lela . 
2 Interesting chapters froma book... 1 ge 98 ae PP GEE... . . . 
Speaker from the University of e audience singing............ 2 
tee ae tae aen ws : Lute Nerrteron, Principal 
2 a... I Green Lake School 
Ee css nin, k ta aeebairesess I Seattle, Wash. 
: the sbi ae, » ey Re eh nd | L. Na oye outstanding deed by a child was often reported and 
2 
2 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 








THE TECHNIQUE OF COOPERATION 


It is frequently said that codperation lies 
at the base of the success of democracy. It 
is held of such importance that much con- 
cern is had in working out the technique 
of codperation. If codperation will solve our 
problems, then our big question is, how go 
about codperating? What is the technique 
of codperation? As the emphasis in our 
philosophy passes from “rugged individual- 
ism” to “social codperation,” we become 
more and more concerned about the tech- 
nique of codperation. The more “collec- 
tivism” in the social order, the more we are 
dependent on codperation. How bring it 
about? 

One might suggest that there are matters 
in this connection of much greater funda- 
mental importance than the technique of 
coéperation. In fact, attention to the tech- 
nique of codperation will be utterly futile in 
solving our difficulties. Our trouble is not 
in being ignorant of how to codperate, but 
rather in lacking the disposition to codperate 
—in not having an adequate motive to co- 
operate. Underlying and conditioning any 
act of codperation among individuals is a 
sharing of common ideals, common inter- 
ests, common ideas, an agreement on facts 
and principles, and a sharing of common 
purposes. Two or more people, in order to 
codperate wholeheartedly, must have the 
same philosophy of life. They must be 
equally interested in and enthusiastic about 
the same things. They must equally desire 
the same ends. When this situation is 
reached, wholehearted codperation will fol- 
low. There will be no difficulty about the 
technique of codperation—that will largely 
take care of itself. If these fundamental con- 
ditions just described are not present, no 
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amount of attention to the technique of co. 

operation can possibly be of any avail. 
Therefore, in order to bring about th 

desired codperation, we must secure a mu. 








tual agreement among all concerned as t 
fundamental facts, principles, aims, and pur. 
poses, and the means of their realization. A; 
long as men are divided fundamentally jn 
opinion, as long as there are controversial 
issues with regard to fundamental social re. 
lationships, there can never be wholehearted 
coéperation among the individuals of the 
warring groups. 

There is undoubtedly a contribution to be 
made by an effective technique of codpera- 
tion, but it is not the basic essential. It isa 
comparatively minor matter, and will be 
speedily worked out when the above-men. 
tioned condition, which is the sine gua non 
of effective codperation, is established. |: 
behooves us, therefore, to concern ourselves 
with how we may bring about common 
agreement and shared aims and purposes. 
Failing this, we must fall back on compro- 
mise and the important democratic prin- 
ciple that all should have a voice in the for- 
mulation of aims and policies; but after a 
policy has once been adopted, it should be 
given a sympathetic trial by all, including 
those who originally opposed the idea. If 
the members of the group can be democratic 
enough to give all ideas a chance for expres- 
sion, have a fair vote, and let majority rule 
prevail, the losers forgetting the controversy 
and putting their shoulders to the wheel, we 
shall have a foundation for codperation even 
on controversial matters. It will depend in 
this instance on a mutual agreement on and 
support of the foregoing democratic prit- 
ciple. 


Let us strive for wholehearted coopera 
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» tion, adequately grounded in common agree- 


ment and in common purposes, and finding 
expression in a united front. 


F. M. Unperwoop. 


THE DEPARTMENT AT HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


On August fourth the permanent office of 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction was opened in the build- 
ing of the National Education Association 
in Washington with a full time secretary in 
charge. All of the affairs of the Department 
will be conducted from this address. 

The immediate occasion for this step was 
Professor Hosic’s retirement from active 
service in Columbia University. It had been 
understood, however, when the Department 
was created by the N. E. A. authorities, that 
sooner or later its office would be transferred 
to Headquarters. Conditions indicated this 
as an appropriate time. 

What is now a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association was originally 
an independent society, organized at Atlan- 
tic City in February, 1921, and known as 
the National Conference on Educational 
Method. Since the membership turned out 
to be largely made up of general supervisors, 
the name was presently changed to National 
Conference of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. What had been a shifting group 
of persons drawn together by a common 
interest in certain ideas, particularly those 
involved in the Project Method, became a 
relatively homogeneous group of those en- 
gaged in the same kind of work. Naturally 
the programs of the meetings held and the 
articles published in Epucationat MetHop 
became more directly practical and at the 
same time more eclectic in point of view. 
All the interests of supervisors and all shades 
of educational opinion were accorded a 
place. Thus a specific reform movement was 
merged in a general effort to improve cur- 
ricula, supervision, and teaching. 


That an association with a professional 
magazine should have centered its efforts on 
the improvement of the educational as con- 
trasted with the business activities of schools 
and school systems appears to have been 
salutary. The demands upon business man- 
agement are insistent and the larger material 
rewards have been obtained there. Neverthe- 
less, management is only a means to an end. 
The supreme concern is the sort of experi- 
ence afforded to children in the schools. That 
is primarily dependent on teaching. Some- 
body, therefore, must continue to carry the 
banner in the cause of good teaching lest the 
social art of leading and guiding pupils fall 
into neglect. What with attempts of the 
academically-minded to make education 
merely a “science” and of the managerially- 
minded to make it a business, the atrophy 
of teaching as an art is not so remote a con- 
tingency as might be supposed. It is actually 
a very present danger. 

The closer relations that the Department 
will sustain with the parent organization 
will undoubtedly prove very useful. The 
officers of the Department will feel the in- 
spiration that comes from closer contact 
with the activities of a great national society 
as a whole. It will be possible to take coun- 
sel with the officers of other departments 
and hence to codperate more effectively. 
Possibly some of the overlapping of pro- 
grams that was so marked a feature at the 
St. Louis meeting may be avoided. Certainly 
the officers and members of the Department 
can be counted upon to support the efforts 
of Secretary Givens and his staff to make 
the National Education Association an ever 
more powerful factor in the growth of the 
American democracy, as well as a clearing 
house for the educational forces of the 
country. 

It is appropriate at this time to express 
appreciation to the University of Chicago 
Press and to the World Book Company for 
their aid in establishing and circulating 
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EpucationaL Metuop in its early years. 
Teachers College deserves special thanks for 
permitting the Department for some fifteen 
years to maintain its office there, draw upon 
the time and strength of a member of its 
staff, who served continuously as its secre- 
tary-treasurer and editor, and enjoy the 
services of its Bureau of Publications as pub- 
lishing and accounting agent—all this for 
moderate compensation and without the 
slightest attempt to influence in any way 
the policies of the association or any of its 
officers. 

Professor Hosic will presently relinquish 
the office of secretary-treasurer, retaining 
that of editor. Miss Mary F. Hazell, who 
has acted as office secretary and assistant 
editor throughout almost the entire life of 
the Department, will have charge of the 
executive office at Washington. It is hoped 
that the Department may enjoy increased 
measure of support from all who are inter- 
ested in supervision and teaching and that 
EpucaTionaL MerHop may continue to be, 
as it has been in the past, the journal to 
which many educators turn first of all for 
inspiration, information, and guidance in 
the educational work of the schools. 


SPECIAL ISSUES AND THEIR EDITORS 


Four numbers of EpucationaL Metuop 
during the present school year will be 
largely devoted to single subjects. The areas 
of experience to be treated and the special 
editors in charge are as follows: Human 
Relations, Arthur Henry Moehlman, Ohio 
State University; Number, Guy Wilson, 
Boston University; Language, Walter 
Barnes. New York University; Natural 
Science, Rose Lammel, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education. These names will be 
recognized at once as those of leaders in 
their respective fields. Professor Wilson 
wrote one of the very first modern courses 
in arithmetic followed in any of our school 
systems. Professor Barnes has pioneered in 


the English work of both elementary and 
high schools, including rural schools. Pro. 
fessor Moehlman directs the social studies 
program in the University School, the labo. 
ratory school of Ohio State University. Pro. 
fessor Lammel has charge of the division of 
science in one of the notably progressive 
state teachers colleges. 

The reconstruction of the curriculum in 
the common schools is proceeding at so 
rapid a rate that contributions in the four 
important fields named above are sure to be 
warmly welcomed. The order of publication 
is: Social Studies in December, Arithmetic 
in January, Language and Composition in 
March, and Natural Science in May. Orders 
for quantities of any one of the special issues 
at reduced prices may be placed in advance 
of publication but can not be filled after- 
ward. Inquiries as to the contents of any 
special issue should be made about a month 
in advance of the date set for publication. 


THE NEW JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
CURRICULUM MAKING 


It has been growing more and more evi- 
dent for some time that the interests of the 
Society for Curriculum Study are in large 
measure identical with those of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. This was recognized at St. Louis 
by the appointment of a joint steering com- 
mittee to undertake the setting up of a com- 
mission chosen from the two organizations 
to prepare a yearbook or special report on 
the present status of curriculum making in 
the United States. 

The plan of the report is substantially that 
submitted to the Board of Directors of the 
Department by Doctor Rankin, Director of 
Curriculum and Research in Detroit. The 
members of the commission with their as- 
signments as agreed upon by presidents 
Lindquist and Caswell, representing the 
two societies, are as follows: 
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I. The Philosophy of Curriculum 
Orville G. Brim, Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, The Ohio State 
University 


II. Recent Curriculum Trends 
Henry Harap (Chairman), Professor 
of Education, Bureau of Educational 
Research, The Ohio State University 


III. Social Basis of the Curriculum 
Harold Hand, Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University 


IV. Child Characteristics and Needs 
Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education, 
The Ohio State University, and 
Charles W. Knudsen, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


V. Curriculum and Course of Study 
Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of 
Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 
VI. Illustrative Practices 


Edith Bader, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


VII. Illustrative Curriculums 
Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


VIII. Organization for Curriculum Construc- 
tion 
Paul T. Rankin, Supervising Director, 
Curriculum and Research, Detroit, 
Michigan 


IX. Issues in Curriculum Development 
Will French, Superintendent of 
Schools, Long Beach, California 


Each of the two organizations will handle 
the publication of the report for its own 
constituency. For the members of the De- 
partment the report will be issued as the 
yearbook for 1937. 


The final chapter on “Issues in Curricu- 
lum Development” is to be reprinted as a 
separate pamphlet for wide distribution at 
small cost and should prove acceptable to 
various types of persons engaged in the 
study of curriculum as part of their general 
professional preparation or for direct prac- 
tical use in the field. 


SECOND ANNUAL NEW YORK STATE 
CONFERENCE 


The general and special supervisors of 
elementary schools in New York met at 
Albany May 1-2, 1936, in response to a call 
sent out by Commissioner Morrison. Six 
committee reports were given, as follows: 
Organization of Supervision, Clifford W. 
Gould; Criteria of Success, Clara S. Bacon; 
Bases of Curriculum Revision, Lillian A. 
Wilcox; Social Experiences for Children, 
Esther Donovan; Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, Ruth Andrus; Plans for the Ensuing 
Year, Harriet L. Butler. There was also a 
discussion, directed by Sim J. Smith, on 
“What help in curriculum building is 
wanted or needed from the State Educa- 
tion Department during the next five or ten 
years?” 

The questions discussed and main points 
made by the various speakers were assem- 
bled in a mimeographed report of the con- 
ference prepared for limited circulation by 
the State Education Department. This will 
be found highly suggestive, especially by 
those who have occasion to plan for pro- 
grams and conferences on current problems 
in the supervision of elementary schools. 

A third conference for New York State is 
announced for May 14-15, 1937. Committees 
to prepare material for it have recently been 
appointed. 
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CURRICULUM MAKING IN THEORY #_ attention to units as units is not so extreme} i 


AND PRACTICE as might at first appear. 


The appearance of three substantial trea- A more SCEMOUS GROERCE 6 the attitude f 
tises on the making of curricula within a toward the unit that is revealed. From the ff 
period of a few months bears eloquent tes- *€*t and bibliographical notes we learn that 
timony to the current popularity of the sub- the author traces the origin of the unit idea 
ject. The parallel, of course, is with the ° Morrison. This is apt to be misleading, f 
test and measurement movement a few Morrison believes in instruction and follows 
years ago. Like that movement, this one Herbart. The activitists believe in growth 
seems likely to establish a new group of through experience and follow Froebel, 
specialists who in this case will perform There is a world of difference. Whether oe 
with elaborated techniques tasks that have S°°S good in one or the other or in both is & 4, 
hitherto belonged to supervisors with mani- beside the point. Activity units are not re 
fold duties. What benefits are to flow from _@ted to the Mastery Formula. e) 
this new tendency history alone can disclose. _It may also be charged that the treatment 

According to Dean Uhl, who writes the of various practices mentioned in this book, 
general editor’s foreword to Doctor Dra- such as the Dalton Plan, for example, is 
per’s book, “Curriculum construction re- descriptive rather than critical. It is, of hi 
quires (1) definite information, (2) a point USE worth while knowing what the Dal- § m 
of view, (3) effective planning, (4) ability ton Plan is, but when a school or school tr 
to conduct an extension program of research SYSt€™M 1S 1n process of reorganizing its pro ff a 
and organization, and (5) ability to admin- 8'4@™ the question is, shall it adopt the fw 
ister a course of study.” This volume at- Dalton, Winnetka, or some other plan and, § ir 

; ; > . * 
tempts mainly to deal with the first three of if sine where and why: Doctor Draper Fn 
these items. Of the seventeen chapters doesn’t help very much in answering such § {| 
edie wk aimed snd dee teh ul questions as these. Nevertheless, they must § , 

, | 


> in ee be answered. There is danger of stimulating 
“Administration and Organization of Cur- 6 ? 
. teachers to adopt at once many new prac 
riculum Development. : 


; = ; tices which are contradictory in their very 
The outstanding feature of this discussion if ; 
f “cul ee te ah ¢ nature. Contemporary practice bears elo- 
° Prep " - Pp Se a tine ee quent witness to that. 
ee ee ee Soe See ae eee On the whole, the discussion favors in- 
Over half of the space is used for this topic. 


7 sige sas struction rather than teaching. It is aston- 
Whether this is due to the writer’s own con- ishing to read that the problem-project 


victions or to his estimate of the state of method is not a method of teaching but 
mind of the great mass of workers in the only of organizing materials of instruction. 
schools, it is not possible to say. Since such Clearly those habituated to formal processes 
matters as method, testing, and instructional of dealing with pupils find it hard to recog- 
aids are handled in connection with this nize informal processes. The fact is that 
topic rather than elsewhere, the degree of there are two ways of getting on socially. 


thi 








1 Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Making. By Edgar M. Draper. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
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; According to the first, one in authority 


directs, the others obey. According to the 
second, the leader guides the others in their 
efforts to work toward the goal (or goals) 
that they have set out to reach. The latter is 


‘the true democratic process. The fact that 
F not all of life, either in school or out, can 
Fat this time be carried on in this fashion 


js not a good reason for failing to distin- 
guish it. 

No doubt Doctor Draper had in mind 
two classes of persons, students in schools 
of education and workers in the field. Both 


| these classes will find use for his book, par- 
ticularly for his examples and his references. 


He has emphasized the things the majority 


‘are interested in and may therefore count 
'on wide reading. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Messrs. Dougherty, Gorman, and Phillips 
have produced a new textbook on classroom 
management for elementary teachers in 
training.” Their book might be described 
as an attempt to tell prospective teachers 
what they ought to know about their johs 
in addition to matters of curriculum and 
method. Their book belongs, therefore, in 
the company of Bagley’s Classroom Man- 
agement and the more recent treatises by 
Breed, Pulliam, and others. 

The book opens with a short historical 
chapter of a rather general character. After 
having thus paused to recognize that the 
schools have a past, the authors proceed to 
the organization of schools and school sys- 
tems as wholes and come in the third chap- 
ter to the construction of the daily program. 
Then follow classroom control, six chapters 
on examinations, tests, and measurements, 
then classification and promotion, attend- 
ance, records, health education, the school 


library, the assembly, and the teacher’s rela- 
tionships. 

These are all matters deserving the 
would-be teacher’s attention, and the au- 
thors have managed to pack a great deal of 
sound and useful information and advice 
concerning them into the limited space at 
their disposal. The amount of attention de- 
voted to testing can perhaps be justified on 
the ground that the subject is difficult and 
yet can not be accorded a separate place in 
the curriculum of the training school. In the 
teachers’ college with a four-year curricu- 
lum, this seems unlikely. Health education, 
especially in view of the increasing empha- 
sis on mental health, appears also to require 
more extended treatment than this book 
provides. It may be urged also that dis- 
cipline should be regarded as guidance in 
social behavior and hence really an integral 
part of the educational program, not some- 
thing apart from it. 

As a textbook this volume is_ well 
equipped with apparatus and furnished 
with typographical devices. The text of 
each chapter is preceded by “Guide Ques- 
tions” and followed by “Activities and 
References.” Useful charts on health and 
weight and on the prevention of colds are 
included. The work reflects the experience 
of the authors in conducting courses for 
teachers, and those who wish to give a 
course in normal schools, including these 
topics, will find it very usable. 


THE DEWEY LABORATORY SCHOOL 


It is extremely fortunate that a full and 
authentic account of the organization, pro- 
gram, and meaning of the famous ele- 
mentary school which Professor John 
Dewey founded at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1896 has been written by two teach- 
ers who were active in it, with the assistance 
of Doctor Dewey himself.* Some of the 


* Elementary School Organization and Management. By James Henry Dougherty, Frank H. Gorman, and Claude A. 


Phillips. The Macmillan Company, 1 


936. 
® The Dewey School. By Katherine Camp Mayhew and Anna Camp Edwards. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1926. 
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records used have never been published and 
hence we now get for the first time a full 
history and interpretation of this most im- 
portant undertaking. 

The reader will do well to examine the 
appendix first of all. Here will be found a 
statement of the educational theory upon 
which the experiment was based and of the 
purposes which were to be servd. Contrary 
to the ideal set up by certain recent writers 
on “progressive” education, the school was 
not intended to be child-centered, but, 
rather, community-centered. Education was 
conceived as a process of action and inter- 
action between the pupil and his environ- 
ment, and the life of the school was in- 
tended to be continuous with the life of the 
home and the environment. Education as 
adjustment was taken to mean adjustment 
to life, not merely to a certain existing social 
order. 

The principle of codrdination was held to 
be basic both psychologically and sociologi- 
cally. In his theory of the organic circuit or 
complete act, Dewey anticipated much of 
the current writing in psychology, and his 
criticisms of the opportunistic quality in 
present-day attempts at integration of the 
curriculum should be carefully pondered. 

Now for the first time we have the inside 
story of the happenings that led to Dewey’s 
resignation from the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the consequent end of 
his attempts to embody in the laboratory 
school there his theory of education. Future 
historians alone will be able to estimate how 
serious the loss actually was that resulted 
from this event. Certainly no school in 
existence today can claim to exhibit the 
combination of leadership, teaching, and 
parental codperation which was there at 
work. 

In reading this book one is struck afresh 
by the uniqueness of the man who has 
influenced American educational theory and 


4 University of Chicago Press, 1899. 


practice far more than any other who has 
lived and worked in our country. Great 
thinkers have commonly dwelt apart and 
have left to their disciples the problem of 
application of ideas in action. Dewey par. 
ticipated. He wanted a good school for his 
own children and equally good schools for 
all children. To develop the concept of the 
good modern school he undertook the diff. 
cult task of developing a social laboratory 
in which theories could be tried out. In 
doing this he employed the principle of 
free, codperative effort and thus enabled 
those who worked with him to make their 
full contribution. His example will stand 
for all time as a witness to the sincerity of 
his professions. 

It is quite unnecessary to urge the careful 
reading and re-reading of this book by all 
who seek to improve our schools. Together 
with School and Society,* it provides the 
indispensable basis for the socialization of 
common school education. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOL TO 
THE PARENTS 


The spirit of Professor Bain’s book ° for 
parents is expressed in the legend below the 
frontispiece, which pictures a group of chil- 
dren observing a gardener at his work: 
“Almost every phase of human living has a 
place in the education of the young.” So far 
have we come from Lindley Murray and 
Webster’s blue-back spelling book! The 
author judges, and rightly, that parents have 
difficulty in understanding what the newer 
schools are driving at. “Aunt Tabitha never 
did so!” Now we have a few nursery schools 
and many modern kindergartens. Children 
in elementary schools no longer sit in set- 
ried rows with books in hand all day long; 
they go on excursions, work in gardens 
and shops—in short, do things much as 
their elders do. This provides opportunity 


5 Parents Look at Modern Education. By Winifred E. Bain. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
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for growth through experience. Education 
js not limited to verbal knowledge. Under 
these conditions “discipline” becomes not 
policing but guidance in social behavior and 
the teacher, no longer a mere taskmaster, is 
regarded by the pupils as a friend and 
helper. 

Miss Bain has kept her prospective read- 
ers in mind, avoiding the technical language 
of the profession. Yet she respects her audi- 
ence and does not talk down to it. In a 
pleasant and intimate fashion she discourses 
of the purposes, curriculum, and equipment 
of the modern school. She finds space, more- 
over, for a chapter on codperating agencies 
and one on the future of our children as 
determined in large measure by the finan- 
cial and other support which the com- 
munity gives to the schools. 

This is a useful addition to the literature 
of education. Such a book has been long 
needed, increasingly as school practice has 
departed from the conventions of the tradi- 
tional American school. Associations of 
parents and teachers in particular will 
find it valuable as a basis for study and 
discussion. 


FROM OLD TO NEW IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 


It is far easier to advocate progressive 
measures than it is to exemplify them, as 
everybody knows. Miss Kallen does both.* 
As assistant professor of education in a 
teachers’ college, she has a rostrum; but she 
reached it by way of the primary classroom. 
Hence she can speak from experience. The 
plan she has followed is unusual and clever. 
Starting with the conventional work of her 
first teaching, she advances stage by stage 
through early steps away from the beaten 
path on to the time when she can truly 
claim to be a “progressive.” 


Her book is mainly about the children, 
however—that is the hall mark of the new 
pedagogy. Their activities supply the bur- 
den of the tale. Other primary teachers will 
like this book precisely because it does tell 
in detail what happened and presents in 
abundance samples of pupils’ work. Corn 
popping leads to a bit of child verse. The 
situation is recreated; we see the thing 
done. 

Such an account of classroom work by a 
person who is both skillful and philosophic 
is invaluable. It is the blending of theory 
and practice. The enthusiasm of Dr. 
Thayer, who contributes an introduction, 
and of Professor Sheffield and others who 
read the manuscript, is entirely justified. 
Miss Kallen has told a good story well and 
primary teachers, old and young—especially 
the young—will thank her for it. 


FEELING THE PUBLIC PULSE 


Professor Raup and his assistants have put 
all educators in their debt by their analysis 
of the state of the public mind.’ Assuming 
that teachers should know what the people 
—and particularly organized and articulate 
groups of the people—are thinking, the 
Commission on Social Studies of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association entrusted to Dr. 
Raup the task of studying pressure groups. 
He has done so in an original and inform- 
ing fashion. 

His primary assumption is that education 
should seek to serve particularly “at the 
points where the ways, thoughts, and ideals 
which are more or less common to the 
people become objects of common atten- 
tion.” Common ideals and customs, matters 
of common consent, he calls points of con- 
sensus and explains that organized interests 
will usually be found to be concerned with 
forms of consensus over which there is con- 
flict. They represent disturbance in society. 


®A4 Primary Teacher Steps Out. By Milliam Kallen. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1936. 
7 Education and Organized Interests in America. By Bruce Raup. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 
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The number of such groups is large, as 
Miss Pierce has shown, and it is difficult if 
not impossible to be fully informed con- 
cerning them. Nevertheless, the educator 
must do his best to keep informed concern- 
ing those which are likely to influence most 
our common culture. He should try to see 
in what direction each group is moving and 
what effect its policies would have if car- 
ried out. Only so can he map out a course 
of action for himself. 

The considerable body of data assembled 
in this book were collected from publica- 
tions and by means of interviews and a 
questionnaire. The activities of public util- 
ities are presented first to illustrate the pro- 
cedure. Other interests dealt with are those 
concerned with nationalism, religion, sup- 
port of schools, war, and economic relations. 
A chart of issues and partisan groups con- 
trasts the attitudes of some forty-six groups 
on twenty-six issues. 

The work closes with a discussion of what 
the educator may do in the premises. A 
more aggressive attitude is favored than has 
commonly been assumed, but nevertheless 
one of tolerance. Professor Raup would 
cling to the method of intelligence rather 
than force, hence the rdle of education. At 
the present time he holds that the greatest 
single need is orientation of the public mind 
as to what constitutes the public good. The 
educator must sense the areas of crisis in 
order to know where to take hold. 

This book will be useful in helping him 
to do this. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
Cuicaco AND Its ScHooL SUPERINTENDENTS 


School and Society for May 16 reprints an 
article on the school superintendency in 
Chicago which first appeared in the Chicago 
Schools Journal. The writer, Dr. William 
H. Campbell, was for many years in the 
Chicago system, first as principal and later 


as examiner, and hence knows the facts 
One by one he calls the roll of superintend. 
ents from George Howland to William J. 
Bogan, and shows that without exception 
these officers were frustrated, broken, and 
defeated by the interference, pressure, and hy. 
miliation imposed upon them through sub. 
servient boards of education by mercenary 
business and political interests. This wa; 
possible because of the apathy of the public, 
whose children were being served by the 
schools. That the work done has often been 
of a high degree of excellence, Dr. Camp. 
bell attributes to the zeal and ability of the 
rank and file, who have carried on in the 
face of tremendous discouragements. There 
seem to be no immediate prospects of a 
change for the better, so far as the general 
management is concerned. 


INFLUENCE OF THE Book CLuss 


In the English Journal for May, John 
Farrar of Farrar and Rinehart presents 
strong evidence to prove that the book 
clubs, particularly the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and the Literary Guild of America, 
have had much influence for good as re- 
gards readers, writers, and publishers. The 
sales of the other books of well-known 
writers have been increased by the choice of 
one for circulation by a club. What readers 
tell their friends about books is more power- 
ful in influencing sales than advertising. 
Publishers have discovered, moreover, that 
there is a much larger clientele for serious 
books than they had supposed. Mr. Farrar 
thinks the clubs have been well and fairly 
managed, and pays tribute to the boards of 
readers and editors for their intelligent and 
faithful service in making selections and 
writing reviews. 


ScorpE AND SEQUENCE IN THE CURRICULUM 


The California Journal of Elementary 
Education for May presents a report from 
a committee on “Scope and Sequence of 
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Major Learnings in the Curriculum” that 
deserves wide reading. The basic purposes 
of education are to be sought in the ideals 
of our democracy itself—a more perfect 
union, domestic tranquillity, general welfare. 
Two principal concepts should guide: con- 
stant areas of experience and increasing 
maturation of the pupils. These should form 
the general frame of reference. Effort should 
be made to reduce the gap between theory 
and practice. The formalizing of learning 
should be guarded against. Teacher training 
should be brought into harmony with the 
demands of the new curriculum. The writer 
of the report is Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, 
chairman of the Curriculum Commission. 


Wuo WIL WIn THE ELEcTION 


In Social Studies for May, Professor Sait 
of Pomona College makes an interesting 
analysis of the political situation as regards 
the Presidency. His approach is historical; 
he shows how the pendulum tends to swing 
back and forth, as the people look now to 
one and now to the other of the great par- 
ties. In advance of the national conventions, 
he predicted that the Republicans would 
adopt a moderately progressive platform in 
the hope of winning; although long-term 
strategy might suggest letting Roosevelt 
have his second term in order to permit him 
to take the responsibility for the policies 
which he has inaugurated. Neither plat- 
form, he thinks, will make much reference 
to the abundant life, but both alike will seek 
to reassure the business man. Both sides will 
attempt to conciliate neutral opinion, and 
once more the fundamental issues will be 


avoided. The interested reader may make ' 


his own comparisons between this forecast 
and what has actually happened. 


Tue TEACHER AND THE News 


Clearing House for May offers an article 
on the periodicals by Professor Clyde R. 
Miller of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. He argues that teachers must try to 
understand current issues and that they are 
largely dependent upon newspapers and 
magazines for information. Choice is essen- 
tial. Hence he presents critical comments on 
a selected list, which includes both conserva- 
tive and radical. Since he lives in New 
York, the publishing center of the country, 
most of the papers referred to are New 
York City papers. However, The Christian 
Science Monitor is included, as well as The 
Christian Century; also the bulletins of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service. In 
general the selection is catholic and intended 
to enable the reader to see all sides of each 
question. Harper's Magazine alone repre- 
sents the general monthly magazines. Cur- 
rent History is notable for its absence. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Plain Talk. By John W. Studebaker. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Home Library Founda- 
tion, 1936. Pp. 166. $0.25. 

Elementary School Organization and Manage- 
ment. By James H. Dougherty, Frank H. 
Gorman, and Claude A. Phillips. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 453. $2.25. 

Incentives to Composition—An Approach to 
Writing Through Subject Stimulus. By 
Phyllis Robbins. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. 515. Illus. $2.75. 

Descriptive Economics for Beginners, By Ethel 
Culbert Gras. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1936. Pp. 555. Illus. $1.60. 

The Writing of Modern Prose. By Virginia 
Chase Perkins. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1936. Pp. 390. $1.20. 

The Methodology of Educational Research. 
By Carter V. Good, A. S, Barr, and Douglas 
E. Scates. New York: Appleton-Century Co., 
1936. Pp. 882. $3.75. 

Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Read- 
ing. By James M. McCallister. New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. 300. $2.00. 

Philanthropy and Learning, By Frederick Paul 
Keppel. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 175. $1.75. 

A Combined Word List. By B. R. Buckingham 
and E. W. Dolch. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1936. Pp. 185. $1.50. 
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Educational Yearbook of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. Edited by I. L. Kandel. New 
York: Teachers College, 1935. Pp. 631. 
$3.70. 

Statistical Tables: Their Structure and Use. By 
Helen M. Walker and Walter N. Durost. 
es York: Teachers College, 1936. Pp. 76. 

1.60. 

Foundations of Curriculum Building. By John 
K. Norton and Margaret Alltucker Norton. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1936. Pp. 599. $3.00. 

Peoples and Countries. By Harold Rugg and 
Louise Krueger. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1936. 
Pp. 482. $1.08. 

Education on the Air ... Radio and Educa- 
tion. Edited by Levering Tyson and Jose- 
phine MacLatchy. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 317. $3.00. 

Down to Earth: An Introduction to Geology. 
By Carey Croneis and William C. Krum- 
bein. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. sor. Illus. $3.75. 

Creative School Music. By Lillian Mohr Fox 
and L. Thomas Hopkins. Newark, N. J.: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1936. Pp. 326. Illus. 
$3.00. 

Near the Top of the World. By Nelle E. Moore. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
Pp. 196. Illus. 

Elements of Psychology. By Knight Dunlap. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1936. Pp. 499. 
Illus. $3.00. 

Modern-School Algebra, First Course. By 
Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and Rol- 
land R. Smith. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1936. Pp. 464. $1.36. 

Modern-Life Speller. By Fred C. Ayer, E. E. 
Oberholtzer, and Clifford Woody. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1936. Book One, 
pp. 128. Book Two, pp. 106. Book Three, 
pp. 105. Each, $0.48. 

All the Children. Thirty Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Schools, City 
of New York, School Year 1934-1935. Pp. 
135. Illus. $1.00. 

Effective Citizenship. By Millard S. Darling 
and Benjamin B. Greenberg. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. 448. Illus. 
$1.40. 

Descriptive Chemistry. By Sherman R. Wilson. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936. Pp. 
312. Illus. $1.20. 

The Study of English Literature. By Samuel 
P. Cowardin and Paul Elmer More. New 


York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936. Pp. 4os, 
Illus. $1.60. 

Story of Nations. By Lester B. Rogers, Fay 
Adams, and Walker Brown. New York: 


Henry Holt and Co., 1936. Pp. 703. Illus, 
$2.12. 


Sentence Paragraph Theme. By John B, Op 
dycke. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co, 
1936. Pp. 429. $2.50. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Preparation for College English. By Clarence 
D. Thorpe, Erich A. Walter, Earl Leslie 
Griggs, and others. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1935. Pp. 52. $0.25. 

A City That Art Built. By August C. Krey, 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1936. Pp. 51. $0.50. 

The Young Child in the Museum. Newark, 
N. J.: The Newark Museum, 1936. Pp. 27. 

Arkansas: A Study of Its Growth and Char. 
acteristics, 1836-1936. Washington, D. C:; 
Government Printing Office, 1936. Pp. 48. 
$o.15. 

Proposed: The University of the United States, 
By Edgar Bruce Wesley. Minneapolis: Uni- 
—* of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 83 

75. 

National Society for Prevention of Blindness, 
50 West soth Street, New York City: Look. 
ing Forward: Twenty-first Annual Report, 
1935; pp. 16. Publication 143: A Program of 
Eye Health in a School System, by Mary 
Emma Smith; pp. 14; $0.10. Publication 159; 
Eye Health for Atypical Children, by Lewis 
H. Carris; pp. 8; $0.05. Publication 176: 
Eye Health of Young Children, by Anette 
M. Phelan and Grace Langdon; pp. 15; $0.10. 
Publication 181: Preschool Vision Testing; 
pp. 4. Publication D48: The Principal Looks 
at Education Through the Eyes of the Chil- 
dren, by Winifred Hathaway; pp. 11; $0.05. 

Annual Report of the General Education Board, 
1934-1935. New York: General Education 
Board, 49 West 49th St., 1936. Pp. 105. 

A Basis for the Improvement of Education in 
Rural Monroe County, Indiana. By Henry 
Lester Smith and Forest Ruby Noffsinger. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Bulletin of School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. XII, No. 
2, March, 1936. Pp. 168. 
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